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CLAUDE  MELLAN 
(1598-1688) 


By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 


Author  of  “  Robert  Nanteuil,”  “  Jean  Morin,”  “  A  Prince  of  Print-Collectors: 
Michel  de  Marolles,  Abb6  de  Villeloin,”  ‘‘The  Etchings  of  Antonio 
Canale,  called  Canaletto,”  “  Willem  Jacobsz.  Delff  and  his  Father- 
in-law,”  “  The  Memoirs  and  Journal  of  Jean-Georges  Wille.” 


I 

N  that  curious  little  register  of  the  art  of  his 
time  “Le  Livredes  PeintresetdesGraveurs,” 
Michel  de  Marolles,  Prince  of  Print  Collec¬ 
tors,  mentions  Mellan  in  the  following  lines : 

Claude  Melan,  qui  seul  donnerait  a  sa  ville 
Quelque  nom  glorieux,  excelle  en  son  burin 
Qui  figure  d’un  trait  Fhumain  et  le  divin 
Ouvrage  non  pareil  dont  s’honore  Abbeville. 

The  tribute  of  the  Abbe  de  Villeloin  was  eloquent,  but 
it  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  admiration  which 
the  artist  called  forth  for  over  half  a  century.  From 
more  than  one  source  do  we  learn  that  the  little  en¬ 
graver  from  Abbeville  attained  an  enormous  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  the  earlier  part  of  a  century  famous  in  the 
annals  of  Art,  he  was  the  most  brilliant  representative 
of  the  art  of  line  engraving,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
plates  was  awaited  with  general  impatience.  The  col¬ 
lectors  of  Mellan’s  portraits  and  religious  composi¬ 
tions  could  not  be  counted;  his  name  was  a  household 
word. 
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To-day,  however,  he  remains  the  least  appreciated 
of  all  the  French  engravers  of  the  Golden  Age.  During 
two  centuries  his  plates  have  received  so  little  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  collector,  that  they  have  often  been 
sold  by  the  lot.  It  is  not  many  years  since  an  important 
collection  of  Mellan’s  portraits,  which  included  several 
rare  plates  in  choice  impressions,  changed  hands  in 
London  for  only  a  few  shillings  —  the  artist  being  not 
only  not  in  fashion,  but  also  practically  unknown  to 
all  but  the  purchaser.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  felt  very 
elated  over  his  acquisition. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
the  simply  drawn  heads  of  Mellan  and  the  elaborately 
finished  compositions  of  the  later  masters,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  former  should  have  been  so  persistently 
neglected.  It  is  the  old  story,  brilliance  of  effect  makes 
an  immediate  appeal ;  that  which  has  restraint  and  sub¬ 
tlety  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  How  many  print-lovers 
are  there  who,  while  searching  for  the  showy  portraits 
of  Nanteuil  or  Morin,  through  the  portfolio  of  many  a 
dealer,  have  passed  by  innumerable  examples  of  Mel- 
lan’s  work  as  being  hardly  worthy  of  a  glance?  Only 
one  plate  has  been  treated  with  a  certain  respect;  it  is 
that  notorious  Sudarium  of  Saint  Veronica ,  in  which, 
even  though  they  made  no  further  mention  of  the  artist, 
the  textbooks  never  failed  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
marvelous  skill  with  which  the  engraver  has  modeled  a 
large  head  of  Christ  by  means  of  a  single  spiral  line 
which  starts  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

In  order  to  explain  the  general  unpopularity  of  Mel- 
lan’s  work  one  must  first  point  out  its  unassuming  char¬ 
acter,  its  almost  cold  appearance.  There  is  here  none 
of  that  strong  chiaroscuro  which  makes  so  many  prints 
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effective;  there  is  none  of  the  marvelous  rendering  of 
exquisite  detail  and  varied  texture  which  makes  of  so 
many  portraits,  for  instance,  sources  of  unflagging  in¬ 
terest,  objects  of  constant  wonderment.  In  the  plates 
of  Mellan  there  is  extraordinary  simplicity,  and  so  little 
linework  that  they  look  more  like  preliminary  sketches 
than  the  finished  products.  The  artist  seems  to  have 
cared  nothing  for  tone;  all  his  virtuosity  seems  to  have 
been  centered  on  the  expressiveness  of  a  few  main  lines 
and  a  general  diffusion  of  light.  The  result  is  that  some 
of  these  prints  are,  in  the  words  of  a  prominent  critic, 
“filmy  to  the  point  of  seeming  intangible.” 

But  it  is  principally  to  Mellan’s  peculiar  technique 
that  the  general  lack  of  sympathy  for  his  work  can  be 
attributed.  He  had  adopted  the  system  of  long  flowing 
parallel  lines  introduced  by  Villamena,  and  perfected  it 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  well  be  called  his  own  in¬ 
vention.  The  lines  are  continuous,  but  they  vary  in 
thickness,  being  thin  in  the  light  part  of  the  picture  and 
more  or  less  broad  in  the  shaded  portion.  They  follow 
the  modeling  with  precision,  yet  with  a  certain  capri¬ 
ciousness.  At  all  times  they  are  guided  by  intelligence 
and  taste.  This  is  best  observed  in  his  women’s  portraits. 
The  faces  are  modeled  with  perfectly  distinct  lines 
which  begin  at  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  descend 
slightly  as  part  of  the  outline  of  the  head,  continue 
across  cheek  and  nose,  and  end  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  neck.  The  effect  is  surprisingly  satisfactory,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  print  is  held  a  short  distance  away.  Then  it 
will  reveal  the  artist’s  idea  of  representing  a  delicate 
pencil  drawing.  That  such  was  his  intention  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  work,  in  his  portraits  particularly, 
we  cannot  doubt.  This  point  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
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order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  originality  of 
Mellan  as  an  engraver. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  relied  on  a  limited 
amount  of  crosshatching  for  his  deepest  shadows,  but 
after  he  had  fully  developed  his  powers  he  avoided  the 
least  vestige  of  what  he  considered  heresy.  One  set  of 
lines  was  to  be  the  only  medium  of  expression.  Only  in 
a  very  few  cases  did  he  depart  from  this  rule,  and  then 
he  used  the  etched  dots  of  Morin  for  the  modeling  of  his 
faces,  as  in  the  portrait  of  Nicolas  Fouquet.  But  in  spite 
of  the  intelligence  with  which  he  made  use  of  such  a 
different  technique,  one  can  easily  see  that  he  felt  no 
sympathy  for  it.  Mellan  was  himself  and  free  only 
when  he  was  executing  his  tours-de-force  of  magical  line- 
work;  there  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  remaining  the 
despair  of  his  imitators.  All  but  one  failed,  and  he  was 
the  master  of  them  all,  Robert  Nanteuil.  His  portraits 
of  Charles  Benoise,  Louis  Hesselin,  and  P ere fixe  de  Beau¬ 
mont  are  engraved  entirely  in  the  manner  of  Mellan.  If, 
as  has  always  been  suspected,  this  sudden  imitation  of  a 
brother  artist’s  style  was  undertaken  on  a  wager,  a  glance 
at  these  admirable  plates  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  imitator’s  success. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  he 
handled  it,  Mellan’s  technique  was  often  so  conspicuous 
as  to  obscure  the  serious  merit  of  his  plates.  When  one 
studies  his  entire  work,  one  wonders  how  he  could  have 
clung  to  it  so  obstinately.  To  his  dying  day  —  and  he 
enjoyed  the  longevity  of  a  Titian  —  he  never  departed 
from  his  iron-bound  program,  he  never  gave  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  been  in  the  least  influenced  by  the  power¬ 
ful  School  which  developed  around  him.  This  lack  of 
vision  —  or  was  it  a  jealous  childlike  vanity?  —  has  con- 
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tributed  much  to  relegate  Mellan  to  a  plane  of  second¬ 
ary  importance,  but  it  comes  very  far  from  justifying 
t’he  lack  of  recognition  with  which  he  is  now  treated. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  engraver  who,  during  a  large 
part  of  the  XVIIth  Century  shared  with  Jacques  Callot 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best-known  artist  in  France, 
should  be  accorded  the  recognition  which  he  deserves. 
No  one  who  can  appreciate  in  an  artist  the  qualities  of 
sincerity,  vivacity,  originality,  solid  draughtsmanship 
and  never  failing  taste  will  fail  to  do  so.  Far  more  strik¬ 
ing,  in  my  mind,  than  the  virtuosity  with  which  he 
handled  an  exaggerated  technique  are  the  distinctively 
French  esprit,  the  spontaneity  and  grace  which  are  so 
often  reflected  in  his  work.  Were  it  only  for  his  sense  of 
form  and  his  power  as  a  draughtsman  he  deserves  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  XVIIth  Century  artists.  These 
are  plainly  visible  in  his  portraits,  and  constantly  found 
in  his  religious  compositions,  but  if  the  critic  should  need 
greater  conviction  let  him  turn  to  the  original  drawings 
in  pencil,  silver-point  or  chalks  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  drawing 
Mellan  made  from  life  of  that  charming  woman  Marie 
Louise  cle  Gonzague,  who  became  Queen  of  Poland.  It 
hangs  with  so  many  other  treasures  in  the  Museum  at 
Chantilly.  The  engraving,  delightful  as  it  is,  does  not 
do  full  justice  to  a  drawing  which  for  convincing  life¬ 
likeness,  subtlety  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  execution 
reminds  one  of  the  best  drawings  of  Ingres  or  of  the 
Clouets. 

It  was  master  draughtmanship  which  enabled  him  to 
indicate  forms  without  an  outline  and  thereby  secure  so 
much  atmosphere  in  his  work,  and  it  was  an  unusually 
sensitive  feeling  for  decoration  which  enabled  him  to 
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paint  in  such  a  high  key,  to  distribute  so  much  luminosity 
in  all  his  shadows,  and  produce  the  diaphanous  effect 
of  such  plates  as  his  Mater  dolorosa ,  and  his  Saint  John 
in  the  Desert.  But  these  plates  have  so  much  subtlety 
that  their  full  beauty  is  revealed  only  to  those  who  can 
study  them  with  calm  and  an  unbiased  state  of  mind. 

It  is  as  a  portraitist,  however,  that  his  work  is  of  the 
greatest  significance,  for  he  possessed  unusual  talent 
for  characterization.  Furthermore,  nobody  except  Nan- 
teuil  engraved  so  many  heads  after  his  own  drawings 
from  life.  Those  of  Mellan,  at  least  the  great  majority 
of  them,  are  full  of  individuality  and  also  of  that  spark 
of  life  which  is  the  seal  of  the  real  artist.  His  sitters 
were  numerous  and  included  among  them  so  many  of 
the  great  personages  of  the  day,  that  it  is  evident  that, 
just  as  Nanteuil  was  the  peintre  graveur  of  Louis  XIV, 
Claude  Mellan  was  the  peintre  graveur  of  that  monarch’s 
predecessor,  the  melancholy  Louis  XIII,  and  his  prime 
minister  Richelieu. 


II 

We  know  of  only  three  serious  articles  on  Claude 
Mellan.  The  second  of  these  is  the  preface  which  in 
1856  M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon  wrote  to  his  careful 
Catalogue  of  the  artist’s  work.  This  was  followed  in 
1888  by  a  highly  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  engra¬ 
ver’s  ability,  written  for  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts ,  by 
that  critic’s  colleague  and  friend  M.  Louis  Gonse.  Both 
writers  had  the  same  source  of  information.  It  was  the 
collection  of  Notes  on  Mellan  which  that  well-known 
XVIIIth  Century  collector  and  authority  Mariette  had 
read  before  the  Academy,  and  which  was  afterward  pub- 
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lished  as  a  part  of  his  “  Abecedario.”  Mariette’s  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  engraver  must  have  been  quite  a 
special  one  for  he  devotes  far  more  space  to  him  than  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  further  supplements  the 
biographical  sketch  with  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
catalogue  his  work. 

Claude  Mellan  was  born  in  1598  in  Abbeville,  a  quiet 
little  town  in  Picardy,  situated  between  Boulogne  and 
Amiens,  which  still  preserves  much  of  its  ancient  char¬ 
acter.  His  father  and  brother  earned  a  living  by  making 
boilers,  “a  business  which,”  the  biographer  remarks, 
“led  naturally,  tho’  by  a  devious  path,  to  the  profession 
of  engraving.”  Whether  or  not  this  was  true,  young 
Claude  proved  that  he  did  not  need  to  be  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith  to  feel  attracted  by  that  delicate  art  in  which 
so  many  amateurs  were  then  dabbling,  for  he  gave  his 
family  no  peace  until  he  had  secured  their  permission  to 
go  to  Paris  and  begin  his  apprenticeship.  There  were 
only  two  great  engravers  then,  for  the  Golden  Age  was 
still  in  its  tenclerest  infancy;  they  were  Thomas  de  Leu 
and  Leonard  Gaultier.  Which  of  the  two  became  Mel- 
lan’s  first  guide  is  not  known,  but  there  is  much  in  the 
minutious  technique  of  his  first  known  plate,  the  These 
des  religieux  des  Mathurins ,  of  1619,  to  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  was  Leonard  Gaultier. 

At  that  time  —  the  portrait  was  already  in  great 
vogue  —  everybody  was  attempting  to  engrave  the  cray¬ 
ons  of  the  Clouets  and  the  Dumonstiers,  and  besides, 
there  were  the  miniatured  little  plates  of  the  Wierixes 
and  Crispin  de  Passe  which  were  enjoying  universal  ad¬ 
miration.  Here  was  an  opening  for  an  engraver  of  real 
ability,  and  nothing  seemed  more  natural  than  that  the 
ambitious  young  Picardian  should  become  the  artist 
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who,  with  reverence  and  consummate  science,  would 
transfer  to  copper,  and  thereby  assure  for  posterity,  the 
large  number  of  exquisite  crayon  portraits  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century.  But  here  we  have  the  first  proof  of 
Mellan’s  originality  and  independence.  He  exhibited 
marked  indifference  for  what  was  held  in  such  esteem, 
and  spurned  the  idea  of  becoming  a  servile  translator. 
Moreover,  he  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  teachers, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  worked.  He  had  a  higher 
idea  of  his  art  than  most  people,  said  he,  and  he  would 
show  the  world  with  what  freedom  copper  could  be  cut, 
if  only  he  could  give  his  powers  a  chance  to  develop.  For 
him  the  bracing  influence  he  needed  could  be  found  only 
in  Italy,  the  mecca  of  so  many  venturesome  artists  — 
and  accordingly,  over  the  Alps  he  went. 

He  reached  the  Immortal  City  in  the  beginning  of 
1624,  with  what  emotion  any  one  can  imagine,  who  has 
once  seen  the  keen,  expectant  look  in  the  little  portrait 
he  made  of  himself.  In  Rome  were  teachers  and  pupils 
of  many  nations,  and  the  jovial  little  Frenchman,  brimful 
of  anticipation  and  belief  in  himself,  searched  eagerly  for 
a  guiding  spirit.  He  found  it  in  the  Spaniard  Villamena 
whose  greatly  simplified  technique  had  made  much  stir 
among  the  engravers.  Here  was  an  independent  master 
after  his  own  heart. 

From  Villamena  and  the  work  of  Gilles  Sadeler,  who 
greatly  resembled  him,  Mellan  had  learnt  enough  by 
the  end  of  one  year  to  engrave  with  considerable  free¬ 
dom.  He  was  beginning  to  be  considered  a  serious  rival 
of  his  master  when  the  latter  suddenly  died.  This  time 
Mellan  knew  on  which  door  to  knock ;  it  was  that  of  the 
studio  of  Simon  Vouet,  the  artist  who  has  been  called 
the  father  of  French  painting.  This  was  precisely  the 
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influence  which  Mellan  needed,  for  Vouet  was  a  very  se¬ 
rious  artist;  he  had  a  cult  for  perfect  line,  and  a  faculty 
for  turning  out  fine  draughtsmen.  He  so  inspired  Mellan 
to  develop  his  powers  that  the  latter  became  known  as 
the  most  industrious  engraver  in  Rome.  His  first  two 
plates  were  after  the  paintings  of  his  master,  the  portrait 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII ,  and  the  Death  of  Cleopatra ,  two 
notable  achievements,  particularly  if  one  compares 
them  with  the  last  work  he  had  done  in  Paris.  Not 
only  had  he  made  astonishing  progress  —  he  had  also 
set  a  new  standard  of  simplicity  and  directness.  The 
praise  he  received  for  these  two  plates  encouraged  him 
to  greater  efforts,  and  he  worked  so  assiduously  over 
his  copper  plates  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  It  was 
the  devoted  care  of  Joseph  Trullier,  the  physician  of 
the  pope  and  later  of  the  King  of  France,  which  restored 
him  to  health  and  activity.  Mellan  rewarded  him  with 
an  engraved  portrait  which  is  a  masterpiece,  and  from 
that  day  he  engraved  only  from  life. 

The  little  plate  of  Trullier  was  the  first  of  his  series  of 
Roman  portraits,  a  little  collection  which  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  in  the  realm  of  engraving.  We 
know  of  no  one  except  Nanteuil  who  engraved  so  much 
from  life,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  give  Mellan’s  portraits 
very  unusual  interest.  All  of  Morin’s  work  was  repro¬ 
ductive,  and  all  of  the  many  portraits  of  Edelinck  were 
more  or  less  servile  copies  of  the  great  canvases  of  the 
day.  It  is  true  that  Masson,  Van  Schuppen  and  Lenfant 
frequently  engraved  after  their  own  original  drawings, 
but  how  many  of  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  by 
artistic  success?  how  often  did  the  engraver  secure  a 
simple  effect  and  a  convincing  likeness?  There  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  a  Loret  and  a  Trullier,  but  then  the  latter 
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was  never  meant  to  look  like  anything  but  a  pencil 
drawing,  and  one  which  was  not  the  result  of  thorough 
and  subtle  analysis  of  character  like  Nanteuil’s,  but 
simply  a  spontaneous,  quick-witted  delineation  of  the 
sitter’s  appearance. 

The  portraits  subsequently  made  by  Mellan  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  admirable  regard  for  truth,  refinement 
and  simplicity,  but  those  he  made  in  Rome  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  spontaneous.  That  of  Trullier  is  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  What 
vigorous  drawing  there  is  in  this  typically  French  face, 
how  much  color  and  breadth  in  the  chiaroscuro.  As  for 
the  technique  it  is  that  of  a  great  master.  The  next 
portrait  Mellan  engraved  was  that  of  Virginia  di  Vezzo , 
the  wife  of  Simon  Vouet  and  herself  a  painter.  It  is  a 
“gem  of  purest  ray  serene.”  Here  we  have  a  proof  of 
the  artist’s  versatility !  There  is  hardly  anything  on  the 
paper,  and  yet  we  have  a  face  completely  drawn  and 
modeled,  hair  most  realistically  expressed,  a  real  spark 
of  life.  It  is  evident  that  Mellan  wished  to  make  a  faith¬ 
ful  reproduction  of  a  miniature  made  with  silver-point, 
but  we  also  notice  a  very  serious  effort  to  carry  his 
technique  to  its  greatest  possible  simplicity.  There  is 
an  almost  total  absence  of  crosshatching.  The  shaded 
part  of  the  face  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Trullier,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  two  sets  of  strokes,  is  here  done  with 
a  single  set  of  distinct  flowing  lines  which  closely  follow 
the  modeling  from  chin  to  forehead.  Only  in  four  little 
spots  of  deepest  shadow  is  there  any  additional  line- 
work.  A  marvel  of  tact  and  restraint  is  the  picture  of 
this  little  round-faced  Italian  woman,  and  it  must  have 
pleased  Vouet  greatly  to  be  presented  with  it  just  as  he 
was  leaving  for  France,  where  Louis  XIII  had  called  him. 
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Mellan.  Virginia  di  Vezzo,  Wife  of  Simon  Vouet 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  3%  X  3  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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Two  of  those  religious  subjects  which  were  so  much 
in  vogue  at  that  time  were  then  engraved  by  Mellan 
after  his  own  design.  One  represents  Saint  Frangois  de 
Paide,  and  shows  the  Saint  on  his  knees  before  a  cruci¬ 
fix,  in  such  fervent  prayer  that  we  can  all  but  hear  his 
supplication :  it  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  drawing  and  chiaro¬ 
scuro.  The  other  represents  Saint  Pierre  Nolasque. 
Mariette  admired  this  plate  particularly  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  bears  quoting.  “  This  excellent  plate,  ”  says  he, 
“must  be  considered  Mellan’s  chef  d’ oeuvre  and  be  given 
a  place  among  the  finest  achievement  of  the  art  of 
engraving.  The  composition  is  masterly;  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  it  is  in  the  style  of  Vouet,  but  it  has  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Guercino.  Saint  Pierre  Nolasque,  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  is  the  subject  of  this 
incomparable  composition.  The  Saint,  weakened  by 
age  and  much  fasting,  is  held  in  the  arms  of  two  angels 
who  carry  him  to  holy  service.  The  arrangement  of 
these  three  figures,  though  varied  in  many  details,  shows 
perfect  balance,  and  presents  a  natural  and  lifelike  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  two  angels  are  full  of  animation,  and 
they  fly  rather  than  walk,  while  the  contrasting  attitude 
of  the  Saint  is  still  more  remarkable.  He  is  motionless, 
absorbed  in  prayer  and  quite  oblivious  of  the  miracle 
which  is  taking  place.” 

Here  again  is  observed  the  artist’s  effort  to  secure  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  effect.  There  is  very  little  cross- 
hatching,  and  the  treatment  of  the  niche  in  the  back¬ 
ground  is  done  with  a  single  spiral  line.  No  doubt  this 
little  tour-de-force  suggested  to  him  that  extraordinary 
piece  of  virtuosity  of  later  years,  the  Head  of  Christ  on 
the  Sudarium. 

During  1626  and  1627  Mellan  produced  more  por- 
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Mellan.  Saint  Pierre  Nolasque 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  18%  X  13%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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traits.  His  frontispiece  to  the  “  Life  of  Saint  Emiddio, 
bishop  of  Ascoli,”  was  done  with  the  etching  needle.  A 
very  small  edition  was  printed  and  proofs  of  it  are 
practically  unfindable;  even  the  one  in  the  Cabinet 
des  Estampes  is  incomplete.  For  the  poetical  works  of 
Marcello  Giovanetti  he  engraved  after  Vouet  a  portrait 
of  a  demure  young  Italian  which  ranks  among  his  most 
charming  productions.  To  this  period  also  belong  the 
head  of  Jean  du  Bois,  and  the  vigorously  drawn,  coarse 
face  of  Rafael  Menicucci,  the  buffoon  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII. 

Little  is  known  of  Mellan’s  activity  during  the  three 
following  years,  outside  of  the  twin  plates,  Lot  and  his 
Daughters ,  and  Dalila  cutting  Samson’s  Hair,  the  delicate 
little  plate  partly  done  in  stipple  representing  Mary 
Magdalen  in  a  grotto,  and  one  of  his  finest  achievements, 
Saint  John  in  the  Desert.  Here  we  have  great  virtuosity 
in  copper  cutting,  and  considerably  more  besides,  for  it 
is  an  uncommonly  good  composition  with  any  amount 
of  atmosphere  and  an  effect  of  light  which  cannot  be 
described.  Against  a  background  of  rocks  and  vegeta¬ 
tion,  which  is  all  in  deep  shadow,  the  nude  figure  of  the 
Saint  is  bathed  in  reflected  light ;  only  in  a  few  spots  does 
the  direct  light  from  above  fall  on  him.  Evidently  there 
were  no  difficulties  for  the  artist,  and  he  secured  an  ad¬ 
mirable  play  of  texture  by  reserving  for  the  bare  figure 
alone  that  modeling  of  long  flowing  lines,  without  cross- 
hatching,  or  hard  edges,  which  was  so  delicate  and  yet 
so  precise.  Nothing  so  ambitious  had  previously  been 
attempted,  and  Mellan  was  everywhere  acclaimed  as  a 
daring  innovator  who  was  to  develop  his  art  along  new 
lines. 

It  was  soon  after  he  had  engraved  Urban  XIIFs  por- 
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trait  after  Bernini  that  Mellan  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Prince  Giustiniani.  This  Maecenas  possessed  a  large 
number  of  antique  statues,  and  he  ordered  Mellan  to 
engrave  them  all  for  a  work  he  was  compiling  on  the 
subject.  The  Frenchman’s  technique  was  well  suited  to 
the  luminous  effects  of  sculpture  and  these  engravings 
were  generally  admired,  but  even  more  successful  was 
the  portrait  which  the  artist  engraved  of  the  austere- 
looking  nobleman.  It  is  done  with  a  crispness  and  a 
brilliance  which  left  little  to  be  desired.  Mariette,  in  his 
“  Abecedario,”  describes  the  beauty  of  the  original  black 
crayon  drawing  which  Mellan  made  from  life,  and  which 
has  since  found  its  way  into  the  Albertina  collection  at 
Vienna. 

The  plate  representing  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the  papal 
legate  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII,  which  appeared  sub¬ 
sequently,  is  a  peculiar  little  portrait  which  at  first 
savours  strongly  of  caricature.  When  it  is  compared 
with  Van  Dyke’s  beautiful  portrait  in  the  Uffizi,  the  bald 
skull  and  the  large  cynical  eyes  seem  decidedly  out  of 
drawing.  But  while  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  not 
an  example  of  the  artist’s  most  balanced  draughtsman¬ 
ship  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  the  expression  of  the 
mouth  and  the  uncanny  animation  of  the  eyes  it  reveals 
a  great  deal  of  the  sitter’s  character.  Certainly  it  is  not 
a  print  that  one  can  pass  by  in  a  hurry.  The  Cardinal 
for  one  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he  presented  the 
artist  with  a  superb  drawing  by  Raphael,  representing 
the  loves  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  which  ever  remained 
Mellan’s  most  treasured  possession. 

The  plates  which  Mellan  engraved  during  his  last 
years  in  Rome  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  the  steady  prog¬ 
ress  he  had  been  making  both  as  a  portraitist  and  a 
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Mellan.  Saint  John  in  the  Desert 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15 %  X  10%  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Milton  I.  D.  Einstein,  Esq. 
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technician.  His  drawing  became  more  and  more  precise, 
and  his  modeling  more  and  more  reduced  to  the  bare  es¬ 
sentials.  Above  all  he  infused  greater  vitality  into  his 
heads  and  each  of  his  plates  bore  the  stamp  of  a  very 
marked  personality.  After  Girolamo  di  N ami,  the  great 
preacher  and  Vicar  General  of  the  Capucins,  came  the 
misanthropic  looking  Scotch  physician  He?iry  Black¬ 
wood ,  and  two  noted  French  warriors,  the  Marechal  de 
Toiras,  whom  the  hatred  of  Richelieu  had  long  kept 
away  from  France,  and  the  high  and  mighty  Marechal 
de  Crequi,  due  cle  Lesdiguieres ,  the  Ambassador  of  France 
to  the  Vatican. 

These  two  plates  are  to  the  period  of  Louis  XIII 
what  Nanteuiks  gorgeous  portraits  of  Turenne  and  the 
Due  de  Bouillon  are  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  They  are 
strangely  dissimilar,  it  is  true,  and  in  many  respects  do 
not  bear  comparison  with  such  finished  products  as  the 
plates  of  the  master  from  Rheims,  but  as  studies  of 
character  and  living  historical  documents,  they  are  not 
a  whit  inferior.  1  cannot  imagine  more  expressive  draw¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  Crequi,  more  esprit  than  in  every  line 
of  the  face  and  detail  of  the  elaborate  costume.  One 
naturally  thinks  of  the  nervous  needle  of  Callot;  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  typically  and  superbly 
Gallic. 

What  is  there  to  say  about  the  little  miniature  por¬ 
trait  of  Maria  Vaiani,  pittrice  et  intagliatrice  jlorentina , 
but  that  it  is  a  gem,  one  of  those  convincing  likenesses 
into  which  something  of  the  soul  has  passed  and  which, 
like  some  drawings  by  Ottavio  Leoni,  and  some  of  the 
colored  wax  medallions  of  that  time,  give  one  an  un¬ 
canny  feeling  of  recognition?  Hardly  less  lifelike  is  the 
plate  representing  Girolamo  Frescohaldi,  the  famous  or- 
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ganist  whose  concerts  always  filled  Saint  Peter’s  to  over¬ 
flowing. 

By  this  time  Mellan’s  reputation  having  crossed  the 
Alps,  a  Parisian  print-seller  named  Langlois  urged  him  to 
go  to  England  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del  for  whom  Hollar,  Lucas  Vosterman  and  several  other 
artists  were  working.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted, 
but  it  must  have  suggested  a  change  of  atmosphere  to 
the  Frenchman,  for  in  1635  we  find  him  leaving  Rome 
and  travelling  all  the  way  to  the  aristocratic  little  city 
of  Aix  in  Provence  and  the  home  of  the  great  erudite 
and  collector  Fabri  de  Peiresc. 

It  is  stated  by  Mariette  that  Mellan  had  made  many 
enemies  in  Rome  by  the  insistence  with  which  he  sought 
to  gain  recognition  as  a  painter,  and  that  he  was  more 
than  ready  to  leave.  However  true  that  may  be,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  artist  had  got  all  he  had  needed  out 
of  the  Roman  atmosphere,  and  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  he  should  have  wished  to  visit  a  great  celeb¬ 
rity  among  art  lovers.  After  a  short  visit  to  the  home  of 
that  interesting  personage  Mellan  visited  Peiresc’ s  great 
friend  Gassendi  for  whom  he  engraved  some  plates  rep¬ 
resenting  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  we  find  him  again  in  the  Immortal  City. 

It  was  during  this  second  visit  that  he  made  the  little 
portrait  of  Maddalena  Corvinia,  a  Roman  miniaturist, 
and  that  of  Alphonse  de  Richelieu,  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons  and  brother  of  the  famous  Cardinal,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  on  a  special  mission.  Those  two 
plates  and  a  portrait  of  himself  were  the  last  which  he 
made  in  Rome,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1657  he  left  the 
Immortal  City  never  to  return.  The  carnival  season  of 
that  year  found  him  again  at  Aix  visiting  de  Peiresc;  it 
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was  then  that  he  made  the  portraits  of  both  that  savant 
and  his  friend  Gassendi. 

These  are  two  of  Mellan’s  most  important  achieve¬ 
ments  and  they  made  him  famous  throughout  France. 
The  portrait  of  de  Peiresc,  is  a  subtle  and  sincere  study 
of  character,  and  represents  the  artist’s  most  serious 
effort  in  portraiture:  besides  it  is  the  first  plate  done  in 
his  grande  maniere,  that  is  with  a  total  absence  of  cross- 
hatching.  The  dark  coat  is  completely  modeled  with 
long  sinuous  lines  which  perfectly  logically  and  with  un¬ 
erring  precision  converge  into  the  different  folds.  The 
face  is  tactfully  done  with  the  same  system  of  line  work, 
even  the  veins  on  the  forehead  being  indicated  with  per¬ 
fect  value,  and  the  beard  and  hair  are  expressed  with 
realism  and  yet  with  great  delicacy.  I  should  join  the 
critics  in  proclaiming  this  plate  its  author’s  masterpiece 
were  it  not  for  an  imperfection  which,  mysteriously 
enough,  this  gifted  artist  let  creep  into  more  than  one  of 
his  heads.  The  near  eye  is  imperfectly  drawn:  it  is  too 
large  and  besides  not  quite  in  its  right  place.  The  de¬ 
fect  is  not  serious  enough  to  mar  the  likeness,  yet  it 
prevents  this  portrait  from  having  the  rare  perfection  of 
some  of  the  smaller  ones. 

While  not  as  forceful  a  piece  of  work,  the  portrait  of 
Gassendi  is  more  correctly  drawn  and  possesses  unusual 
subtlety  and  distinction.  Pierre  Camus ,  Eveque  de  Belley, 
is  the  subject  of  a  third  plate  which  is  identical  in  com¬ 
position  with  the  two  preceding. 

On  reaching  Paris  Mellan  found  that  his  fame  had 
preceded  him.  His  teacher  Vouet  was  the  first  to  greet 
him  with  a  commission,  and  as  a  result  we  have  the 
Virgin  with  the  Rose ,  a  delightful  print  in  which  the 
Christ  child  is  engraved  with  great  delicacy.  It  was 
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followed  by  a  copy  of  Tintoretto’s  painting,  Rachel  and 
Jacob  at  the  Fountain ,  in  which  the  artist  displayed  a 
maestria  which  won  him  general  applause.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  he  attempted  the  translation  of  so  much  color, 
and  it  was  j  ust  like  his  venturesome  spirit  to  begin  with 
the  broad  and  glowing  effects  of  the  Venetian  School. 
The  success  was  by  far  the  most  brilliant  that  had  yet 
crowned  such  an  attempt,  and  his  friends  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  when  after  having  published  an  effective  portrait 
of  Marguerite  d’Etampes  after  Dumonstier,  Mellan  pro¬ 
duced  two  such  remarkable  plates  as  the  one  represent¬ 
ing  Saint  Francis  praying  by  Night  in  a  Grotto ,  and  that  in 
which  Saint  Bruno  is  shown  in  the  wastes  of  the  Char¬ 
treuse.  Here  again  we  must  pause  and  wonder,  for  every¬ 
thing  about  these  plates  is  admirable.  Their  composition 
is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  Saint  John  but  in  the  matter 
of  intensity  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  tone  they  are  far 
superior  and  a  most  eloquent  tribute  to  their  author’s 
power  of  imagination.  One  could  not  ask  for  more  vigor¬ 
ous  drawing,  more  skilful  treatment  of  detail,  greater 
simplicity  of  effect,  more  fearless  handling  of  the  graver. 
For  my  part  I  can  never  behold  brilliant  impressions  of 
these  two  prints  without  thinking  of  the  magnificent 
way  in  which  Rubens  used  to  fling  on  the  canvas  his 
abundance  of  fine  pure  color.  It  was  with  such  superior 
copper  cutting  as  this  that  Claude  Mellan  of  Abbeville 
astonished  the  world  of  art  during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII,  when  Robert  Nanteuil,  the  future 
head  of  the  French  School,  was  only  ten  years  of  age. 
Small  wonder  that  he  should  have  met  with  enthusiastic 
encouragement  by  the  most  influential  patrons  of  art 
and  been  deluged  with  orders 

A  letter  from  Gassendi  had  warmly  recommended 
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Mellan.  Saint  Francis  praying  in  the  Grotto 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17%  X  11%  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Milton  I.  D.  Einstein,  Esq. 
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him  to  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Paris,  the  pa¬ 
trician  Habert  de  Montmor,  in  whose  sumptuous  resi¬ 
dence  known  as  le  sejour  des  muses  were  wont  to  gather 
the  artistic  and  literary  lights  of  the  day.  This  well- 
known  protector  of  many  a  struggling  beginner  commis¬ 
sioned  Mellan  to  engrave  his  portrait  and  that  of  his 
wife,  and  in  due  time  was  presented  with  two  very  re¬ 
markable  plates. 

Among  all  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  which 
have  been  engraved  as  pendants,  few  possess  such  dis¬ 
tinction  as  these.  Of  course  they  are  both  done  in  the 
artist’s  grande  maniere,  by  means  of  that  technique 
which  avoided  all  crosshatching  as  a  deadly  sin.  The 
portrait  of  Henri- Louis  Habert  de  Montmor  is  the  lowest 
tqned  of  all  the  engraver’s  works,  the  nobleman’s  strong 
and  good-natured  face  framed  by  a  mass  of  unruly  curls 
being  drawn  with  great  vigor  and  an  effective  chiaroscuro. 
The  way  in  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  sheen  of  the  rich  black  silk  mantle  is  remarkable, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  care  this  example 
of  virtuosity  must  have  been  studied  by  the  portrait 
engravers  of  the  following  generation. 

The  portrait  of  Marie  de  Buade-Frontenac,  however,  is 
treated  very  differently.  Here  are  a  dazzling  white  skin, 
a  white  silk  dress,  a  rich  lace  trimming  and  a  pearl  neck¬ 
lace  done  with  such  wonderful  delicacy  and  such  in¬ 
finite  tact,  that  while  they  are  completely  rendered, 
there  is  hardly  any  ink  on  the  paper.  There  is  only  one 
black  spot  in  the  picture,  the  little  black  velvet  ribbon 
on  her  bosom,  and  it  produces  the  most  charming  con¬ 
trast  imaginable.  But  admiration  reaches  its  climax 
when  we  examine  the  work  on  the  head.  With  what 
magical  perfection  do  those  graceful  flowing  lines  follow 
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Mellan.  Henri-Louis  Habert  de  Montmor 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  X  9%  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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the  modeling  of  the  face !  With  what  precision,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  freedom,  is  each  lock  of  hair  done. 
Clearly  there  was  only  Claude  Mellan  who  could  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity,  and  the  efforts  of 
his  imitators  were  doomed  to  failure. 

The  engraver  was  by  this  time  so  well  known  that 
orders  for  the  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  France  began  to  rain  on  him.  The  list  of  his  models 
illustrates  an  entire  chapter  of  French  history.  Every¬ 
where  are  the  artist’s  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  apparent. 
His  efforts  were  not  always  crowned  with  unqualified 
success,  and  more  than  once  he  fell  into  that  inexplica¬ 
ble  mannerism  of  exaggerating  the  space  between  the 
eyes,  or  lowering  them  too  much  in  the  face.  This  defect 
in  drawing  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  case  of  the 
portrait  of  Chancellor  Seguier,  which,  were  it  not  for  that, 
would  be  one  of  his  finest  achievements.  After  having 
seen  the  two  convincing  portraits  of  Seguier  which  Nan- 
teuil  made  after  Lebrun,  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
Mellan  did  not  intend  to  caricature  his  model,  al¬ 
though  we  know  too  much  of  the  artist’s  sincerity  to 
doubt  of  his  having  done  this  unconsciously. 

At  every  turn  we  find  Nanteuil’s  famous  models  here 
shown  as  they  looked  in  their  youth.  Here  are  four  de¬ 
lightful  portraits  of  young  boys.  They  represent  the  due 
de  Guise ,  the  due  de  Nemours ,  Armand  de  Conti  the  brother 
of  Conde,  and  Louis  XI V  at  the  age  of  five.  Nothing 
more  subtle  can  be  imagined  than  these  reproductions 
of  silvery  and  extremely  simple  pencil  drawings.  It 
was  by  not  more  than  caressing  the  copper  plate  with 
the  graver  that  he  could  depict  Anne  of  Austria  and  her 
dazzling  complexion,  and  Marie  de  Gonzague,  Queen  of 
Poland,  so  full  of  that  good  nature  which  Michel  de 
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Mellan.  Henriette-Marie  de  Buade-Frontenac,  Wife  of 
Henri-Louis  Habert  de  Montmor 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  X  9%  inches 
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Marolles  has  described  in  his  Memoirs.  At  a  later  date 
he  made  merely  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  that  fascinating 
little  Princess  Henrietta  of  England ,  who  married  the 
good-for-nothing  brother  of  Louis  XIII,  and  was  poi¬ 
soned  so  early  in  life.  Further  on  we  have  Mazarin 
shown  as  he  looked  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
Richelieu  directing  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  Michel  de 
Marolles  and  his  parents;  the  Presidents  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Mole  and  Nesm.ond,  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  Dreux 
cVAubray,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Perefixe  de  Beaumont, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Marquis  de  Maisons,  La  Mothe 
le  Payer,  Gabriel  Naude,  Mazarin’s  famous  librarian, 
the  due  de  Montmorency,  who  was  beheaded  by  Riche¬ 
lieu,  the  Greek  Leonard  Philaras ,  who  represented  the 
Duke  of  Parma  at  the  court  of  France,  Victor  le  Bou- 
thillier,  archbishop  of  Tours,  and  many  other  personages 
who  were  famous  in  their  time.  They  are  all  drawn  with 
great  science,  and  most  of  them  with  such  sincere  in¬ 
terest  that  there  is  not  one  in  the  entire  collection  which 
does  not  possess  an  unmistakable  spark  of  life.  In  tech¬ 
nique  they  become  more  and  more  transparent  and  light 
in  tone,  until  they  look  almost  like  faded  prints.  One 
portrait  however  stands  out  as  a  striking  exception  to 
this  rule:  it  is  that  of  Nicolas  Fouquet,  Surintendant  des 
Finances.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  plate  the  face,  which  is 
wonderfully  drawn  and  bears  every  indication  of  being 
a  faithful  likeness,  is  completely  etched  in  the  manner  of 
Morin  and  with  surprising  perfection.  There  is  much 
charm  in  this  portrait  and  its  decorative  setting,  and  we 
fancy  that  it  was  made  soon  after  the  artist’s  return 
to  France.  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  which  is 
the  first  state,  the  proof  with  the  inscription  around  the 
oval  border,  or  that  in  which  this  is  left  absolutely  white. 
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Mellan.  Louise-Marie  de  Gonzague,  Queen  of  Poland 
Size  of  original  engraving,  14  X  9Vo  inches 
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It  is  probable  that  the  fall  of  the  surintendant  sug¬ 
gested  the  removal  of  all  the  titles  and  offices  he  had 
held  during  his  lengthy  maladministration,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  proof  before  letters  was,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  first  state  after  all.  At  any  rate  this  plate  is 
an  interesting  and  worthy  pendant  to  the  splendid 
Fouquet  of  Nanteuil,  and  that  is  not  saying  little. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  his  most  sensational  at¬ 
tempt  at  simplification  of  line  work  for  which  he  is  best 
known.  When  in  1649  he  attempted  to  engrave  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  drawings  representing  the  Head  of 
Christ  on  the  Sudarium  with  one  single  line,  he  reached 
the  nee  plus  ultra  and  faced  difficulties  which  everybody 
considered  insuperable.  But  he  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
tour-de-force  that  it  won  him  international  fame,  and  it 
is  a  question  if  any  of  the  XVI Ith  Century  engravings 
has  remained  better  known  to  this  day. 

Mariette’s  description  of  this  plate  is  too  satisfactory 
to  pass  by:  “Mellan,”  he  says,  “ places  the  point  of  his 
graver  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  with  that  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  makes  it  describe  a  spiral  line  which  continues 
uninterruptedly  in  concentric  revolutions  until  the  en¬ 
tire  plate  has  been  covered.  At  times  he  gives  the  line 
hardly  perceptible  undulations,  and  he  broadens  or 
thins  it  wherever  the  high  lights  and  shaded  portions  of 
the  picture  require  it.  By  this  ingenious  system  he 
makes  it  depict  the  entire  face  of  his  Christ  as  well  as  all 
the  various  other  details  of  the  composition.  The  nose, 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  even  the 
kerchief  on  which  the  holy  countenance  is  imprinted, 
everything  is  brought  out  by  that  single  line.  It  reveals 
even  the  signature  of  the  artist,  and  the  inscription 
Formatur  unicus  una,  non  alter  which  besides  describing 
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Mellan.  Nicolas  Fouqtjet 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13  X  9*4  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Louis  R.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
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the  picture  seems  to  challenge  other  engravers  to  do 
likewise  and  to  predict  that  its  author  will  not  be  im¬ 
itated.  It  was  Michel  de  Marolles,  the  Abbe  de  Villeloin, 
a  great  print-collector  and  an  especial  friend  of  Mellan 
who  provided  this  inscription,  and  the  outcome  has 
verified  his  prophecy.  In  fact  Thourneyssen,  Thiboust 
and  several  others  who  attempted  to  accomplish  as 
much  failed  miserably.  Mellan,  however,  decided  not 
to  repeat  such  a  performance,  suspecting  that  he  might 
not  succeed  in  any  subject  which  did  not  lend  itself  to 
his  particular  treatment  by  a  certain  vagueness  of  out¬ 
line.” 

In  his  catalogue  of  Mellan’s  .works,  M.  de  Montaiglon 
states  that  this  plate  was  copied  three  times.  The  first 
time  in  Italy,  by  an  artist  with  an  undecipherable  name, 
who  dedicated  it  to  Prince  Trivulzio,  the  second  time  by 
Dudesert  in  1735;  this  is  the  only  good  copy.  The  third 
copy  was  made  in  England  where  it  was  printed  for 
Robert  Sayer,  53  Fleet  Street. 

Mellan  was  too  versatile,  ambitious  and  active  to 
confine  himself  to  portraits  and  original  religious  com¬ 
positions.  He  produced  a  lot  of  illustrations  for  theses 
and  books  until  he  was  asked  to  embellish  the  mag¬ 
nificent  editions  which  were  being  published  by  the 
Royal  printing  press  at  the  Louvre.  In  the  frontis¬ 
pieces  for  the  works  of  Horace,  Virgil  and  the  Bible, 
after  Poussin,  and  a  number  of  decorated  initials  and 
tailpieces  of  his  own  invention,  he  exhibited  such  taste 
and  versatility  that  he  was  presented  with  an  apartment 
in  those  famous  galleries  of  the  Louvre  where  in  after 
years  Colbert  lodged  the  entire  French  school  of  en¬ 
graving. 

Here  Mellan  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
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Mellan.  The  Sudarium  of  Saint  Veronica 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17 Ys  X  12^>  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Mellan.  The  Young  Christ 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17^  X  11%  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Milton  I.  D.  Einstein,  Esq. 
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the  ninth  day  of  September,  1688.  He  worked  untir¬ 
ingly  at  his  portraits,  his  saints  and  his  ingenious  tail¬ 
pieces,  without  ever  swerving  from  his  fixed  rule  to 
express  everything  with  distinct  parallel  lines  only. 
Around  him  Nanteuil  and  a  score  of  brilliant  engravers 
grew  and  developed  a  new  school  in  a  different  direction, 
but  the  little  artist  who  had  helped  to  make  Abbeville 
famous  retained  his  independence.  For  him  the  only 
religion  was  the  redudio  ad  siinplicissimum.  If  he  ever 
suffered  from  having  lost  his  position  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  if  it  ever  wounded  his  pride  to  realize 
that  he  had  not  formed  a  school,  it  must  have  pleased 
his  vanity  to  realize  how  unable  his  pupils  Ladame,  Pa- 
tigny,  Lenfant,  Daret  and  Bazin  were  to  imitate  him, 
and  that  of  all  his  contemporaries  it  was  only  the  great 
master  from  Rheims  who  was  successful  in  speaking  his 
language. 


ISABEY.  RADOTJB  D’UNE  BaRQUE  A  MaREE  BASSE 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12%  X  9%o  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Samuel  P.  Avery  Collection 
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THE  LITHOGRAPHS  OF  EUGENE  ISABEY 


By  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library.  Author  of  “  How  to 
Appreciate  Prints,”  “  American  Graphic  Art,”  “  F61ix  Bracquemond: 

An  Etcher  of  Birds,”  “  William  Faithorne,”  etc. 


HE  history  of  artistic  lithography,  though 
covering  a  comparatively  short  period,  re¬ 
cords  achievements  of  remarkable  variety; 
particularly  in  the  first  half  of  the  XIXth 
century.  Lithography  was  born  practically  full-fledged. 
Senefelder’s  invention  comprised  all  forms  or  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  art,  excepting,  of  course,  photo-lithography, 
and  the  artists  of  the  early  days  who  took  up  the  process 
rang  the  changes  on  its  fascinating  possibilities,  playing 
its  full  gamut  of  tones  from  the  highest  notes  of  silvery 
gray  to  the  lowest  ones  of  deep,  velvety  black.  Since 
Whistler’s  day  the  light  crayon  stroke  —  in  his  case 
evanescent,  almost,  like  the  bloom  on  a  butterfly’s  wing 
—  seems  to  have  been  most  in  favor.  But  appreciation 
of  the  lyric  tenor  does  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  efforts 
of  the  rich  baritone  or  the  basso  profundo.  In  the  days 
when  the  tendency  ran  to  richness  and  completeness  of 
effect,  among  the  names  of  Daumier,  Gavarni,  Raffet, 
Charlet,  Bonington,  Gericault,  Delacroix,  that  of 
Eugene  Isabey  stands  out  in  a  place  by  itself. 

As  one  studies  Isabey’s  work  it  is  borne  in  upon  one 
that  he  was  above  all  a  lithographer.  The  exuberance 
of  color  in  his  paintings  is  not,  perhaps,  always  convinc- 
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ing;  their  chromatic  fanfares  may  strike  one  as  having 
at  times  the  exhilarating  blast  of  massed  bugles  rather 
than  the  rich,  full  harmony  of  the  orchestra.  At  all 
events,  his  best  drawings  on  the  stone  are  of  a  unity  and 
richness  of  effect  that  are  compelling.  Moreover,  the 
impression  of  completeness  resolves  itself,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  into  completeness  of  effect,  not  of  surface  covered. 
No  finicky  detail  or  dull  regular  covering  of  spaces,  but 
a  rendition  of  quivering  tones,  alive  and  away  from  any 
uniformity  of  surface;  just  as  in  nature  the  dull  gray  sky 
is  mottled  through  the  endless  change  of  movement  and 
delicate  color  gradations. 

The  reputation  of  Isabey  the  painter  rests  quite  as 
much  on  those  grand  interiors,  brave  in  the  colors  and 
flow  of  robes  and  banners  and  decorations,  as  on  his 
marines.  From  his  lithographs  these  pictures  of  pomp 
and  circumstance,  with  their  romantic  aspect  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  expression,  are  lacking,  while  the  sea  is  an 
ever-present  subject,  presented  in  endless  variety.  The 
fact  is  highly  significant.  “There  are  a  hundred  ways/’ 
says  Hecliard,  of  loving  the  sea,  “and  a  hundred  ways  of 
painting  it.  Isabey  has  brought  into  marine  painting 
quite  his  own  note,  frank  and  new.  He  has  given  us  the 
anecdotal  sea,  the  sea  with  all  the  picturesque,  strange, 
amusing  things  which  are  born  of  it  or  around  it.”  And 
on  this  subject  he  “embroiders  surprising  variations.” 

What  matters  it  that  this  work  is  in  black-and-white? 
It  is  complete  in  its  expression.  Atherton  Curtis,1  prais¬ 
ing  the  Brick  echoue,  a  wrecked  vessel  in  a  landscape 
“of  utter  desolation,  of  absolute  solitude,”  says  that  it 
is  “the  finest  in  sentiment  of  all  his  drawings  on  stone 

1  Some  Masters  of  Lithography,  by  Atherton  Curtis.  New  York, 
1897. 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  4%  X  7%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


.  .  .  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  lithography  .  .  .  not  a 
sketch  nor  a  hasty  drawing,  but  a  picture  as  grand  and 
beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  done  in  colour.” 

Isabey  began  the  practice  of  lithography  about  1829- 
30,  in  Croquis  par  divers  Artistes  (1830),  and  as  one  of  the 
group  (including  Bonington)  who  furnished  the  illus¬ 
trations  for  the  note worthy  Voyages  pittoresques  et  roman - 
tiques  dans  Vancienne  France ,  brought  out  by  Taylor, 
Nodier,  and  Cailleux.  The  Croquis  are,  frankly,  sketches, 
bits  of  shore  with  beached  boats  and  barrels  and  anchors 
and  what  not.  The  seventeen  drawings  for  the  Taylor 
Voyages,  more  finished,  more  ambitious,  still  do  not  show 
him  at  his  very  best.  But  they  are  marked  by  much 
diversity  of  treatment  and  they  vary  in  merit.  Study  of 
an  Isabey  collection  such  as  the  one  in  the  S.  P.  Avery 
portfolios  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  brings  out 
the  rich  sweep  in  the  quiet  gray  sky  of  Eglise  de  Saint- 
Nectaire,  or  the  Victor  Hugo-like  vein  of  romantic  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  Eglise  Saint- Jean,  Thiers,  and  in  the  Donjon 
de  Polignac,  the  latter  with  a  suggestion  of  stage  scenery 
in  the  silhouette-like  flatness  of  the  dark  tower.  These 
prints  of  the  Auvergne  series  picture  hills,  villages,  way- 
side  crosses,  chateaux,  —  all  the  various  elements,  nat¬ 
ural  or  of  human  origin,  which  make  up  the  character¬ 
istic  effect  of  the  locality.  But  it  is  all  done,  as  we  are 
told,  without  evidence  of  direct  contact  with  the  scenes 
portrayed,  without  the  “ frankness  of  expression”  of  the 
earlier  Croquis.  Good,  honest  lithographs;  “ skillfully 
and  carefully  done,”  is  Hediard’s  pat  comment,  “but 
smacking  of  the  made-to-order.”  One’s  respect  for  them 
is  apt  to  increase,  however,  when  they  are  seen  in  the 
volumes  for  which  they  were  executed,  sandwiched  in 
between  drawings  by  others  that  often,  indeed,  serve  as 
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Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8  X  9  %  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


a  foil  to  throw  them  into  most  effective  relief.  And  one 
may  trace  in  them,  though  sometimes  faintly,  passages 
which  presage  the  fully  developed  characteristics  of 
later  work. 

“Later”  implies  but  a  few  years.  For  the  first  of  the 
two  series,  issued  by  Morlot,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  interest,  and,  by  all  odds,  his  best  work 
on  the  stone,  appeared  in  1832.  These  Souvenirs  of  1832 
included  Bord  de  Canal,  Vue  de  Caen,  Vue  de  Rouen,  and 
two  Souvenirs  de  Bretagne,  one  upright,  one  horizontal. 
There  is  freedom  in  drawing  in  Vue  de  Rouen,  but  a  free¬ 
dom  which  tends  somewhat  to  a  woolly  looseness.  What 
saves  the  piece  is  the  delicate  treatment  appearing  in 
the  lightly  crayonned  houses  in  the  background. 

Such  delicacy,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  the  early  proofs  and  fine  impressions  making  up 
the  remarkable  Isabey  collection  of  Mr.  Atherton  Curtis, 
in  Paris.  There,  too,  I  saw  a  beautifully  delicate  proof 
of  the  Vue  de  Caen,  —  delicate  in  the  background,  that 
is;  the  grassy  bank  in  the  extreme  foreground  is  just 
a  bit  fumbling.  Of  that  lithograph  the  late  Germain 
Hediard  wrote  (in  his  monograph  on  Isabey  published 
posthumously  by  Loys  Delteil  in  1906)  that  he  never 
found  a  perfectly  satisfactory  proof.  “Demi-tints  as 
lightly  touched  as  those  of  the  central  perspective,”  said 
he,  “inevitably  had  to  lose  something  of  their  luminous 
variety  under  the  acid  and  roller.  The  lightly  inked 
proofs  (and  they  are  yet  the  best)  are  weak  in  this  spot, 
and  the  more  heavily  inked  ones  are  muddy;  all  inspire 
the  regret  for  something  which  the  artist  had  put  into 
his  work  and  which  we  do  not  find  there.”  The  upright 
(en  hauteur)  Brittany  piece,  apparently  something  of  an 
experiment  in  processes,  may  be  put  aside  for  the 
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Isabey.  Souvenir  de  Bretagne 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  7%  X  9%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


moment.  The  horizontal  (au  largeur)  one,  done  in  crayon 
and  powdered  crayon,  shows  the  interior  of  some  port  of 
a  city,  probably  imaginary.  Over  all,  ua  spring  sky, 
completing  a  print  which  one  can  reproach  with  but  one 
thing,  —  that  it  is  too  much  a  print  and  not  enough  a 
painter’s  sketch.”  There  is,  in  truth,  a  workmanlike 
evenness  of  effect  that  dulls  it  somewhat  beside  the 
variety  of  the  Rouen  and  Caen  views.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  effect  of  a  certain  gray  uniformity  may  have 
been  somewhat  intensified  by  poor  printing  in  the  only 
impression  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  one  in  New  York. 
That  is  a  third  state,  grayish,  colorless,  muddy,  if  you 
will,  but  the  white-gray  sky  scores  its  point  with  quiet 
insistence. 

After  this  series  came  the  still  more  important  one  of 
the  Six  Marines  (1833),  which  constitutes  the  high- 
water-mark  of  Isabey’s  graphic  achievement.  It  in¬ 
cluded  Maree  Basse,  Souvenir  de  Saint-V aiery  sur  Somme 
(which  two  Mr.  Curtis  pronounces  the  least  interesting 
of  the  series),  Radoub  d’une  Barque  a  Maree  Basse,  Inte- 
rieur  diun  Port,  Environs  de  Dieppe,  Retour  au  Port  (the 
smaller  one).  In  these  six  drawings  both  Isabey’s  tech¬ 
nical  mastery  and  the  salient  characteristics  of  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  subject,  are  evidenced  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  They  should  be  seen  in  impressions  bearing 
Morlot’s  address  and  stamp. 

What  becomes  most  apparent  on  closer  study  is  his 
delicacy,  his  subtlety,  beyond  and  beneath  the  more 
immediately  apparent  richness  and  bravura  which  we 
know  in  his  paintings,  and  of  which  enough  appears  here 
to  make  its  emphasis  and  contrast.  The  word  delicacy 
has  already  been  transferred  several  times  from  my 
notes  to  the  present  writing.  Of  course,  no  hint  of  feeble- 
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Isabey.  Souvenir  de  Bretagne 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10%  X  7%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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ness  is  intended ;  there  is  implied  a  delicacy  of  touch  and 
effect  in  strong  contrast  to  the  richness  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  him,  and  echoing  the  tenderness  and 
restraint  of  nature’s  effects. 

Environs  de  Dieppe,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  is  a  bit  of 
bravura,  yet,  as  one  critic  puts  it,  there  is  something 
really  “seen”  in  it,  in  “these  high  rocky  walls,  of  which 
all  the  anfractuosities  stand  out,  underlined  by  the  pale 
clearness  of  a  sky  in  fury.”  Isabey  had  an  undoubted 
eye  for  dramatic  effect,  —  he  showed  that  notably  in  his 
Brick  echoue,  already  referred  to.  But  that  does  not 
imply  staginess.  “He  .  .  .  could  not,”  says  Curtis 
(writing  of  the  Environs  de  Dieppe),  “be  a  slavish  realist, 
because  the  romantic  side  of  his  genius  was  too  strong. 

.  .  .  In  the  picture  now  before  us  he  has  exaggerated 
the  depth  of  the  shadows  in  order  to  accentuate  certain 
parts  of  the  picture.  .  .  .  He  knew  instinctively  where 
his  accents  should  come  to  produce  a  harmonious 
whole.  .  .  .” 

The  absence  of  melodramatics,  of  playing  with  effects, 
is  even  more  noticeable  in  Retour  au  Port  (which  he  later 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  with  variations).  This  sail¬ 
boat  straining  before  the  wind  through  a  choppy  sea, 
with  a  grayish  lightness  in  sky  and  water,  holds  us  by 
effects  apparently  simple,  and  yet  subtle.  No  strong, 
violent  accents,  but  an  irresistible  feeling  of  movement, 
of  moisture-laden  air,  of  pull  and  strain  between  ele¬ 
ments  and  boat.  A  little  masterpiece.  It  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example,  in  Isabey’s  work,  of  that  restraint 
which  finds  accents,  not  over-emphasis,  the  means  of 
unobtrusively  strong  effectiveness. 

The  ability  to  see  and  render  the  tenderness  of  tones 
and  colors  is  brought  into  strong  relief  in  a  plate  such  as 
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Isabey.  Environs  de  Dieppe 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%  X  11%g  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Samuel  P.  Avery  Collection 


Radoub  d’une  Barque  a  Maree  Basse,  in  which  the  particu¬ 
larly  inky  shadows  are  associated  with  a  rich  yet  delicate 
treatment  of  sky.  This  Radoub  (the  nearest  approach  to 
meloclramatics  in  the  series)  the  Dieppe,  and  the  Souvenir 
de  Saint-V alery  sur  Somme  are  the  sombre  ones  of  the 
six.  The  Saint-V  alery ,  in  which  the  beached  vessel  — 
subject  beloved  of  Isabey  —  raises  its  round  bulk,  seen 
end  on,  in  a  black  spot  filling  a  large  centre  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  does  not  hold  our  interest  too  strongly.  More  so 
the  Interieur  d’un  Port,  with  its  distant  buildings  some¬ 
how  suggestive  of  those  in  Bonington’s  Rue  du  Gros 
Horloge.  Rich  and  definitely  composed,  though  the 
facture,  the  “make,”  is  a  bit  prominent,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  recurrence  of  certain  features  of  which 
Isabey  was  evidently  fond,  notably  the  reflection  of  the 
boats  in  very  shallow  water.  This  feeling  does  not  arise, 
despite  the  presence  of  such  features,  at  sight  of  Maree 
Basse.  The  lithograph  of  this  title,  in  the  series  of  Six 
Marines,  is  the  larger  one,  that  with  the  large,  white, 
square-hewn  stone,  with  a  ring  attached  to  its  top,  in 
the  foreground.  This  drawing  is  of  particular  interest, 
simple  enough  in  subject,  yet  of  a  subtle  charm.  The 
beached  boats,  the  stone  reflected  in  the  wet  sand, 
the  silvery  gray  of  the  sky,  all  of  this  makes  a  com¬ 
position  so  natural  as  to  seem  a  matter  of  course,  and 
yet  of  a  mingled  brilliancy  and  delicacy  in  effect  that 
speak  of  a  remarkable  artistic  tact,  a  gratifying  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  virtue  of  appropriateness.  Hediard,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  in  the  oblong  Souvenir  de  Bretagne  “the 
real  object  was  to  express  a  certain  burst  of  light  on  the 
picturesque  disorder  of  a  quay,”  says  that  in  the  In¬ 
terieur  d’un  Port  “it  is  unbridled,  invades  everything; 
one  no  longer  sees  anything  else.  The  same  light  plays 
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ISABEY.  InTERIEUR  D’UN  PORT 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12*4  X  9%  inches 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Samuel  P.  Avery  Collection 
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a  still  more  important  role  in  Maree  Basse.  .  .  .  The 
picture  is  complete,  of  an  admirable  brilliancy,  of  a 
subtle  charm.  ...  A  consummate  art  has  placed  the  big 
boat,  so  black  and  so  enormous,  and  beside  it,  also  laid 
on  its  side,  a  smaller  vessel,  full  of  cordage.  The  frank 
gray  of  the  sand  where  the  water  trickles,  is  opposed 
marvelously  to  the  lighter  grays  of  the  vast  variegated 
sky;  an  extraordinary  impression  of  solitude  and  extent 
is  thus  produced.”  One  may  pass  to  details,  and  enjoy, 
for  example,  the  unobtrusive  statement  of  values  and 
contrasts  in  the  stone  relieved,  not  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground,  but  against  a  light  gray  sand,  with  the  accents 
of  a  few  black  notes  in  ring,  spade,  etc. 

One  recalls  also  the  Barque  se  halant  sur  une  Bouee 
(not  of  this  series),  with  the  remarkable  translucency  of 
its  water;  or  the  Bateau  de  Pecheurs  en  Rade,  with  its  re¬ 
flection  under  the  sail,  a  wonderful  bit  of  color  and  light. 
The  fact  that  the  two  last-named  were  seen  by  the  writer 
only  in  the  Curtis  collection,  already  referred  to,1  recalls 
the  delight  of  a  quiet  hour  in  May,  1914,  spent  over 
these  portfolios,  with  opportunities  to  see  unusual  im¬ 
pressions,  sufficiently  indicated  by  extracts  from  my 
notebooks,  such  as  “ Grotte  dans  la  Falaise,  only  impres¬ 
sion  known,”  “ Souvenir  de  St.  Valery,  trial  proof,  unfin¬ 
ished,”  u  Les  deux  Chaumieres,  pen-and-ink,  two  states.” 
Later,  as  a  sort  of  “dot  on  the  i,”  came  a  look  at  a  slight 
pencil  sketch  by  Isabey,  in  the  portfolios  of  Eugene 
Bejot,  the  etcher,  of  a  freedom  and  definite  richness  not 
quite  felt  in  his  paintings,  and  another,  a  windmill,  set 
down  with  absolute  and  charming  sureness.  There,  too, 
under  M.  Bejot’s  enthusiastic  guidance,  one  may  run 

1  There  is  an  impression  of  Barque  se  hdlant  sur  une  Bouee  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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Isabey.  Barque  se  halant  sur  une  Bouei 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9 y8  X  14  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


over  a  hundred  or  so  drawings  by  that  interesting  art¬ 
ist,  Adolphe  Hervier,  “pupil  of  Isabey,  but  at  the  same 
time  well  freed  from  the  romanticism  of  Isabey/’  says 
our  guide.  But,  really,  this  is  almost  a  propos  de  bottes , 
and  the  “muttons”  are  awaiting  our  return. 

“Together,”  says  Hediard  of  this  series  of  1833,  “the 
six  subjects  form  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  what  one  sees 
of  a  fishing  port  on  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel.” 

There  are  likewise  a  number  of  isolated  pieces,  of  in¬ 
spiration  similar  to  that  of  this  series  of  six,  or  of  the 
Souvenirs.  But  they  are  unequal  in  importance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  hey-day  of 
artistic  lithography.  This  autographic  art,  rendering 
the  artist’s  work  absolutely  and  directly,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  craftsman-engraver,  was  seized  upon 
by  various  draughtsmen  of  distinction,  and  its  rich 
resources  were  being  exploited. 

The  element  of  technical  possibilities  also  played  its 
part.  “At  that  moment,”  says  Hediard,  “processes 
more  expeditious  than  the  pure  crayon  keenly  preoccu¬ 
pied  the  printers.  The  stump,  wash,  what  was  called 
‘mezzotinting,’  were  the  objects  of  active  research. 
The  Societe  d’ Encouragement  pour  V Industrie  Nationale 
had  put  the  matter  into  competition.  Between  Motte 
and  Lemercier  there  was  a  sort  of  contest  on  this  field. 
Receipts  were  made,  and  artists  of  renown  were  at  once 
set  to  experimenting  with  them;  priority  was  established 
and  albums  were  published  expressly  in  order  to  bring 
the  results  obtained  before  the  public.”  Isabey,  who 
had  perfect  control  of  the  medium,  experimented  in 
both  lithotint  and  mezzotint;  developing  mezzotint,  as 
Mr.  Curtis  tells  us,  beyond  the  point  where  it  was  car¬ 
ried  by  any  of  the  other  great  lithographers.  His  most 
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ISABEY.  ReTOTJR  AU  PORT 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  8%  X  11*4  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


successful  essay  in  this  manner  is  Maree  Basse,  the  small 
drawing  of  that  name,  headed  Premier  Essai  fait  a  la 
Maniere  Noire  par  Isabey,  Nov.  1831.  It  represents  two 
beached  boats,  under  a  lowering  sky,  in  the  dull  light  of 
which  reflections  are  cast  in  the  film  of  water  left  by  the 
receding  waves.  It  has  the  effect  of  a  wash  drawing  or  a 
light  oil  sketch,  the  slope  to  the  right  of  the  big  boat 
particularly  with  the  “feel”  of  brush  work  slapped  on. 
This  heavy  accent  contrasts  strongly  with  the  lightness 
and  foaminess  of  the  central  line  of  waves  advancing  on 
the  nearer  boat.  “In  the  upright  Souvenir  de  Bretagne” 
quoting  Hediarcl  again,  “there  is  a  little  of  everything: 
stump,  pen,  crayon.  The  entire  work  of  Isabey  does  not 
include  a  more  ‘ tormented’  piece.”  (Good  word,  that, 
“tormented,”  —  teased,  worked  up,  touched  and  re¬ 
touched.)  “The  effect  of  the  drawing  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten,  each  part  taking  on,  for  itself,  an  interest 
of  pure  execution.”  The  Auvergne  series  had  been 
done  mainly  in  pure  crayon  and  some  white  scratching. 
For  Bateau  de  Pecheur  en  Rade,  again,  powdered  crayon 
was  the  medium.  And,  returning  to  my  notes  made 
while  looking  over  the  Curtis  portfolios,  we  have  a  mix¬ 
ing  of  crayon  and  stump  in  M arine  a  la  Balise,  and  the 
peculiar  technique  of  Embouchure  de  Riviere,  with  its 
dotted  sky  and  varied  color  effects.  In  the  best  of 
Isabey’s  work  on  the  stone,  all  this  experimentative 
bent  became  a  means,  not  an  end. 

A  final  quotation  from  the  one  who,  with  Atherton 
Curtis,  has  best  analyzed  the  work  of  Isabey;  the  late 
Germain  Hediard:  “He  has  an  incomparable  brio  of 
execution.  No  professional  lithographer  has  litho¬ 
graphed  better  than  he,  nor  drawn  more  surely  on  all 
the  resources  of  the  medium.  Ordinarily  he  limits  him- 
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Isabey.  Maree  Basse 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6  X  8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Isabey.  Maree  Basse 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  12^6  X  9%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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self  to  the  employment  of  the  simplest  means.  But  we 
have  seen  him  at  need  experimenting  according  to 
all  the  receipts,  and  acquitting  himself  triumphantly. 
Whatever  the  process  he  uses,  he  causes  it  always  to 
yield  that  glittering,  iridescent,  nacreous  light  which  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  those  grey  whites  as  vivid  as  pure 
whites,  that  coloring,  a  little  artificial,  but  so  distin¬ 
guished,  which,  as  a  painter,  he  spread  like  a  charm  over 
his  canvases  and  his  water-colors.  No  one  before  him, 
not  even  Bonington,  whose  merit  is  due  to  other  causes, 
gives  proof  of  this  supreme  skill;  no  one  since  has  re¬ 
found  his  secret.  He  was  the  virtuoso  of  lithography.” 


Rossetti.  Sir  Galahad 

“  Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there; 

The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 
The  tapers  burning  fair.” 

Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI,  ILLUSTRATOR 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Author  of  “  The  Rossettis,”  “  The  Art  of  William  Blake,”  “  William  Blake, 
and  his  Water-Color  Drawings  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,” 

Art  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 


N  writing  of  Rossetti  as  an  illustrator,  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  his  production.  His 
mind  was  so  literary  in  its  interests  that 
literature  promptly  summoned  images  before 
his  inner  vision,  while  the  natural  world  failed  to  take 
pictorial  shape  for  him.  No  one  who  has  followed  the 
history  of  his  Pre-Raphaelite  struggles  over  the  early 
picture,  Found ,  can  help  seeing  that  the  careful  copy¬ 
ing  of  nature,  difficult  for  most  students  except  the  dul¬ 
lards,  was  for  him  a  sheer  impossibility.  Calves  de¬ 
clined  to  stand  still  and  brick  walls  insisted  upon  having 
perspectives.  Yet  that  picture  in  its  present  state  is  all 
compact  of  poetic  truths  and  subtleties  of  observation. 
Whatever  the  artist  could  have  put  into  a  poem  he  put 
into  his  painting,  and  the  poignancy  of  its  appeal  is  due 
to  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  felt  by  him  and  conveyed 
to  us  in  spite  of  the  dallying  by  the  way  with  sprigs  of 
flowers  and  the  texture  of  moss.  The  actual  world  was 
of  very  little  importance  to  Rossetti  except  as  it  helped 
toward  symbolizing  an  emotion,  and  just  this  deep- 
rooted  indifference  to  all  that  does  n’t  matter  in  art  is 
what  saved  him  from  the  fate  that  lay  in  ambush  for 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  School. 
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Likeness  seemed  to  him  to  matter,  however,  and 
whatever  liberties  one  finds  him  to  have  taken  with  the 
archaeological  detail  of  his  mediaeval  motives,  or  with 
the  realistic  detail  of  his  modern  subjects,  he  keeps  to 
his  model  in  those  characteristics  that  differentiate 
one  face  from  all  others.  He  and  Burne-Jones  alike  have 
been  accused  of  creating  a  type  from  which  they  never 
departed  and  which  was  more  or  less  imaginary.  In 
the  case  of  Rossetti  the  type  easily  can  be  discovered 
in  the  two  or  three  individuals  whose  physiognomies  he 
repeated  over  and  again  in  his  drawings  and  paintings, 
but  who  could  not  be  mistaken  for  one  another.  This 
tendency  to  choose  a  type  that  pleased  him,  and  to 
restrict  his  art  to  the  illustration  of  its  significant  traits, 
is  seen  as  much  in  his  drawings  for  the  works  of  others 
as  in  his  original  motives.  He  never  was  at  the  disposal 
of  all  kinds  of  literature.  By  nature  he  was  a  specialist, 
and  his  specialty  in  literature  was  romance  in  that  sense 
of  the  word  which  suggests  the  constant  intimation  of 
the  unseen  in  the  visible  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  pilgrimage  of  his  mind 
from  one  shrine  to  another  during  a  youth  as  ardent  and 
inspiring  as  it  was  desultory.  His  early  thoughts  were 
tinged  by  the  mysticism  and  religious  sentiment  pre¬ 
vailing  in  his  family  circle.  Although  his  abounding 
animal  spirits  and  joyous  use  of  the  vernacular,  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  letters  and  diaries  of  the  period,  proclaim 
a  robust  antagonism  to  sentimentality,  a  fine  strain  of 
spiritual  feeling  can  be  traced  in  all  the  work  of  his 
young  manhood.  His  discriminations  were  all  against 
the  classic.  Keats  was  in  the  air,  and  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  his  blithe  thought  with  its  delicately  classic 
tendency,  awakened  quick  response  in  the  minds  of  all 
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Rossetti.  Genevieve 

Size  of  the  original  pen-and-ink  drawing,  lO^i  X  o1/^  inches 
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the  young  Pre-Raphaelites,  but  Rossetti  found  him  more 
difficult  to  interpret  than  the  deeply  romantic  Coleridge 
or  the  lustier  Browning.  A  little  drawing  for  Coleridge’s 
“ Genevieve”  has  all  the  charm  that  was  Rossetti.  The 
musician  with  bent  head,  strumming,  very  softly,  one 
is  made  to  feel,  at  his  lute;  the  lady  posed  as  in  a  Gothic 
window,  all  the  lines  of  her  slender  figure  conforming  to 
the  upward  sweep  of  the  arch,  the  statue  of  the  tall 
knight  praying,  some  low  trees,  some  birds  flitting,  small 
tufts  of  grass,  everything  in  outline  as  tender  and  sensi¬ 
tive  as  the  girlish  form  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  design 
and  hints  the  faint  ecstasy  of  young  love.  Rossetti  sat 
up  all  of  an  August  night  to  draw  this  exquisite  little 
picture,  and  it  is  more  moving  than  many  a  painting  of 
his  later  years. 

Drawings  for  Poe,  for  Goethe,  for  “Morte  d’Arthur,” 
for  Browning  and  Shakespeare  and  Dante  follow  in  rapid 
succession.  Rossetti’s  comment  on  a  sketch  made  for 
“ Hamlet”  is  illuminating.  He  expects  to  treat  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  says,  so  as  “to  embody  and  symbolize  the  play 
without  obtrusiveness  or  interference  with  the  subject 
as  a  subject.”  The  composition  in  its  dignity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  line  lends  an  effect  of  grandeur  to  the  scene, 
that  in  which  Hamlet  is  uttering  the  speech  which  ends, 
“What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between 
earth  and  heaven?”  Ophelia  is  seated  on  a  carved 
bench,  offering  Hamlet  the  gifts  he  has  made  her,  and 
turning  her  head  away  from  him  as  she  holds  them  out 
to  him.  Hamlet  stands  with  his  arms  wide-stretched  on 
a  carved  ledge,  half  kneeling,  and  looking  at  Ophelia. 
Every  inch  of  the  design  is  filled  with  interesting  and 
appropriate  detail  that  neither  interrupts  nor  diminishes 
the  emotional  significance  of  the  two  figures.  The 
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Rossetti.  Hamlet  and  Ophelia 
Size  of  the  original  drawing  (in  pen  and  ink),  12 Vs  X  1(%  inches 
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sculptured  seat  at  the  left  of  the  composition  is  en¬ 
riched  with  elaborate  relief,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  en¬ 
circled  by  a  crowned  serpent,  and  guarded  by  two  angels 
with  uplifted  swords.  On  the  upturned  miserere  seat 
below  is  a  carved  version  of  the  story  of  Uzzah  falling 
dead  after  touching  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  A  little 
crucifix  is  shown  in  a  niche  at  Ophelia’s  right.  One  of 
Hamlet’s  hands  touches  the  blossoming  branches  of  a 
rose-tree  in  its  tub.  The  pattern  of  Ophelia’s  robe,  the 
ornament  of  the  bench  on  which  she  is  seated,  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  tiled  floor  and  that  of  the  arras,  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  on  either  side  of  the  arched  openings,  all 
are  considered  in  the  patient  spirit  of  the  Primitives 
from  whom  Rossetti  had  gained  his  inspiration,  pres¬ 
ently  to  be  relinquished  for  a  more  intimately  personal 
manner  of  working.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
drawing  with  that  made  for  Browning’s  poem  “The 
Laboratory.”  The  conception  of  Hamlet  as  “embodied 
and  symbolized”  by  Rossetti,  suggests  as  the  play  does 
an  interior  mood  opposed  to  action,  filled  with  contradic¬ 
tory  emotions,  an  infirmity  of  will  and  a  distress  of 
mind.  The  drawing  of  Browning’s  revengeful  woman 
seeking  from  a  chemist  poison  for  her  rival,  embodies  a 
directly  opposite  mood.  A  concentrated  hate  and  an 
intensity  of  purpose  breathe  from  the  woman’s  aspect. 
The  gesture,  pose,  and  facial  expression  play  into  one 
emotional  effect,  and  convey  the  underlying  idea  of  the 
poem.  The  furnishings  of  the  laboratory  are  as  simple 
and  matter-of-fact  as  those  of  the  Danish  palace  are 
elaborate,  but  they  are  no  less  a  part  of  the  picture’s 
message.  Rossetti’s  natural  sense  of  composition  leads 
him  in  this  instance  to  repeat  the  redundant  outline  of 
the  woman’s  figure  in  the  curves  of  the  retort  bulbs  and 
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the  ample  linear  sweep  of  the  armchair  from  which  she 
has  risen.  The  pattern  is  free  and  large  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Hamlet  drawing,  where  the  emotion  is  atten¬ 
uated  and  interrupted.  The  fact  that  in  all  probability 
Rossetti  followed  his  instinct  in  such  things  rather  than 
a  closely  worked-out  plan  is  only  a  proof  the  more  of 
his  fitness  to  illustrate  an  idea  with  which  he  was  sym¬ 
pathetic.  Apparently  the  just  design  came  promptly  to 
his  mind  in  its  integral  character,  and  the  difficulties  that 
frequently  delayed  its  execution  were  difficulties  of  hand 
and  not  of  brain. 

The  year  1855  saw  Rossetti’s  first  work  for  the  wood- 
engraver,  who  at  that  time  served  as  bridge  between 
artist  and  public.  With  his  drawing  for  a  poem  “  The 
Maids  of  Elfen-Mere,”  in  William  Allingham’s  “Day 
and  Night  Songs,”  in  the  volume  entitled,  “  The  Mu¬ 
sic  Master,”  he  came  into  the  position  peculiar  to  the 
illustrator  by  whom  an  idea  conceived  by  another  is 
given  a  fresh  interpretation,  and  who  in  turn  must  sub¬ 
mit  his  own  interpretative  idea  to  the  artist  who  makes 
the  woodblock.  He  went  about  his  drawing  with  his 
usual  independence  of  limitations,  making  his  first 
sketch  on  the  block  without  reversing  the  action,  so  that, 
printed,  the  figures  would  be  left-handed.  From  the 
wood-engraver’s  point  of  view,  the  drawing  was  not  a 
success  in  any  direction.  Dalziel,  who  engraved  it, 
writes  concerning  it  that  it  was  “a  remarkable  example 
of  the  artist  being  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
necessary  requirements  in  making  a  drawing  for  the  en¬ 
graver’s  purposes.  In  this  Rossetti  made  use  of  wash, 
pencil,  coloured  chalk,  and  pen  and  ink,  producing  a 
very  nice  effect,  but  the  engraved  reproduction  of  this 
many-tinted  drawing,  reduced  to  the  stern  reality  of 
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black  and  white  by  printer’s  ink,  failed  to  satisfy 
him.” 

This  is  quite  a  mild  statement  of  the  condition  of 
mind  into  which  Rossetti  was  thrown  by  Dalziebs  ef¬ 
fort.  He  writes  to  Allingham  confessing  to  a  share  in  the 
responsibility,  but  is  definite  as  to  the  wood-engraver’s 
sins:  “That  woodblock!  Dalziel  has  made  such  an  in¬ 
credible  mull  of  it  in  the  cutting  that  it  cannot  possibly 
appear.  The  fault,  however,  is  no  doubt  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  mine  —  not  of  deficient  care,  for  I  took  the  very 
greatest,  but  of  over-elaboration  of  parts,  perplexing 
them  for  the  engraver.  However,  some  of  the  fault  is 
his,  too,  as  he  has  not  always  followed  my  lines,  but 
a  rather  stupid  preconceived  notion  of  his  about  in¬ 
tended  ‘ severity’  in  the  design,  which  has  resulted  in  an 
engraving  as  hard  as  a  nail,  and  yet  flabby  and  vapid  to 
the  last  degree.”  Poor  Rossetti  had  taken  pains  to  show 
his  design  to  a  friend  initiated  in  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  of  wood-engraving,  before  sending  it  to  Dalziel, 
and  had  been  assured  that  it  was  of  unusual  fitness  for 
its  purpose.  Allingham  seems  to  have  cheered  him  up 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  we  find  him  admitting  that 
something  might  be  done  to  improve  it,  “by  cutting 
out  lines,  by  which  means  the  human  character  might 
be  partially  substituted  for  the  oyster  and  goldfish  cast 
of  features,  and  other  desirable  changes  effected.”  As 
it  came  out  in  the  book  (Rossetti  promptly  removing  it 
from  his  own  copy)  it  has  a  clear  charm.  Burne-Jones 
found  it  “  the  most  beautiful  drawing  for  an  illustra¬ 
tion  ”  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  Lady  Burne-Jones 
says  that  she  could  lay  her  finger  on  her  husband’s 
early  work  and  say:  “  This  was  done  before  and  this 
after  he  had  seen  ‘  The  Maids  of  Elfen-Mere.’  ” 
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Rossetti.  The  Maids  of  Elfen-Mere 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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Shortly  after  the  drawing  for  “The  Maids”  Rossetti 
was  asked  to  do  several  of  the  illustrations  for  Moxon’s 
edition  of  Tennyson.  These  also  were  to  be  woodcuts 
and  Rossetti  decided  upon  subjects  “where  one  could 
allegorize  on  one’s  own  hook,  on  the  subject  of  the  poem 
without  killing  for  one’s  self  and  every  one  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  poet’s.”  “The  Vision  of  Sin”  and  “The  Palace  of 
Art”  would  do,  he  thought,  and  finally  produced  five 
designs,  two  for  “The  Palace  of  Art,”  and  one  each  for 
“The  Lady  of  Shalott,”  “Sir  Galahad,”  and  “Mariana 
in  the  South.”  His  brother  says :  “ He  took  great  pains 
with  them,  but  as  what  he  wrought  at  was  always  some¬ 
thing  which  informed  and  glowed  in  his  mind,  he  was 
not  more  tribulated  by  these  than  by  other  drawings. 
It  must  be  said  also  that  himself  only,  and  not  Tennyson 
was  his  guide.  He  drew  just  what  he  chose,  taking  from 
his  author’s  text  nothing  more  than  a  hint  and  an  op¬ 
portunity.” 

Nevertheless,  this  hint  and  opportunity  are  strictly 
within  the  outline  of  the  text.  Even  the  illustration 
to  the  Saint  Cecily  stanza  in  “The  Palace  of  Art,”  al¬ 
though  Tennyson  professed  to  be  and  doubtless  was 
puzzled  by  it,  scrupulously  embodies  the  imagery  of 
the  lines:  — 

“Or  in  a  clear-wall’d  city  on  the  sea, 

Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily; 

An  angel  look’d  at  her.” 

Mr.  Layard,  in  “Tennyson  and  his  Pre-Raphaelite 
Illustrators,”  holds  the  contrary  opinion  and  says  that 
Rossetti  in  these  illustrations  “has  not  hesitated  to 
contradict  the  text.”  He  sees  the  angel  in  the  drawing 
for  St.  Cecily  as  “a  great  voluptuous  human  being,  not 
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Rossetti.  Saint  Cecily 

“Or  in  a  clear-wall’d  city  on  the  sea, 

Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with  wThite  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily; 
An  angel  look’d  at  her.” 

Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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merely  kissing  (a  sufficient  incongruity  in  itself)  but 
seemingly  munching  the  fair  face  of  the  lovely  martyr.” 
I  have  elsewhere  explained  that  this  impression  must 
have  been  clue  to  careless  looking  on  the  part  of  the 
critic,  combined  with  crude  cutting  on  the  part  of  the 
engraver.  The  complaint  also  has  been  made  of  a  too 
elaborate  detail  in  the  background  of  the  design,  but 
this  again  seems  to  be  quite  unfounded,  the  character  of 
the  detail  suggesting  most  appropriately  the  tapestry 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  Palace  were  supposed  to  be 
hung  and  upon  which  the  poet  embroidered  the  im¬ 
agined  pictures.  In  fact  Rossetti,  unlike  his  dissatisfied 
critic,  has  taken  into  consideration  not  merely  the  four 
lines  apportioned  to  him,  but  the  whole  poem,  its  spirit 
of  fantasy  and  its  artificial  setting.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  connection  with  this  illustration  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  is  from  a  drawing  by  Miss  Siddall,  who  later 
became  Rossetti’s  wife. 

Rossetti’s  second  illustration  for  “The  Palace  of 
Art”  shows  “mythic  Uther’s  deeply-wounded  son,” 
where,  in  “some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens,”  he  lies 
“dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon,”  and  “watched  by 
weeping  queens.”  Tennyson,  in  the  1833  version  of  the 
poem,  has  them  “crowned  queens,”  and  Rossetti  cer¬ 
tainly  has  fulfilled  his  whole  duty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  captious  critic  by  making  the  lovely  royal  ladies  of 
his  illustration  both  crowned  and  weeping.  Tennyson  is 
said  to  have  liked  this  design  the  best  of  the  series,  and 
well  he  might.  Not  since  the  day  of  the  Primitives  has 
grief  rested  more  convincingly  and  with  less  distortion 
upon  the  faces  of  sorrowing  women.  In  the  design  for 
“The  Lady  of  Shalott”  the  artist  chooses  the  moment 
at  which  the  lady  — 
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Rossetti.  “Mythic  Uther’s  Deeply-Wounded  Son 


“  Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  —  ” 

drifted  silent  into  Camelot,  where 

‘  ‘  Out  upon  the  wharves  they  came, 

Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame.” 

The  curious  trooping  crowd,  peering,  fearful,  at  the 
gleaming  figure  in  the  boat  is  indicated  with  great  skill, 
and  the  Lady’s  swan  song  is  gracefully  symbolized  in  the 
birds  on  the  river. 

In  the  illustration  for  “ Mariana  in  the  South”  the 
detail  seems  ever  so  little  perfunctory  and  the  kneeling 
figure  lacks  expressiveness.  The  “Sir  Galahad,”  on  the 
other  hand,  is  instinct  with  the  soul  of  the  poem,  the 
intensity  and  purity  of  the  knight  written  clearly  on  the 
young  face  bent  to  the  holy  water  at  a  secret  shrine  in 
the  forest.  The  little  scene  is  defined  with  exquisite 
simplicity  and  clarity,  yet  with  abundant  and  beauti¬ 
fully  conceived  accessories,  every  one  of  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  or  hinted  at  in  the  poem.  Never  had  a  poet  bet¬ 
ter  fortune  than  Tennyson  when  with  mingled  fidelity 
and  originality  Rossetti  essayed  to  allegorize  on  his 
own  hook  for  the  Moxon  edition  of  the  “Poems.” 

There  was  still,  however,  the  horrible  obstacle  of  the 
engraver  intervening  between  the  vision  of  the  artist 
and  the  public.  Rossetti’s  suffering  under  this  trial  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  playwright  watching 
the  transformation  from  the  written  text  to  the  acting 
version  of  his  drama.  “I  have  designed  five  blocks  for 
Tennyson,”  he  writes  to  Bell  Scott;  “some  of  them  are 
still  cutting  and  maiming.  It  is  a  thankless  task.  After 
a  fortnight’s  work  my  block  goes  to  the  engraver  like 
Agag  delicately  and  is  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  Lord 
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Rossetti.  The  Lady  of  Shalott 

“  Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot.” 

Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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Rossetti.  Mariana  in  the  South 

“Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast, 
Before  Our  Lady” 

Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  wood-engraving 
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Harry.”  To  this  despairing  account  he  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

Address  to  the  Dalziel  Brothers 

“O  Woodman,  spare  that  block, 

O  gash  not  anyhow! 

It  took  ten  days  by  clock, 

I’d  fain  protect  it  now. 

“(Chorus:  Wild  laughter  from  Dalziel’s  workshop.)” 

He  found  Linton,  who  engraved  the  “  Sir  Galahad” 
and  ‘  ‘  Mariana,  ’  ’  better  than  Dalziel  in  preserving  the 
spirit  of  his  work,  and  he  was  cordial  in  expressing  his 
satisfaction  with  the  attempts  of  the  engravers  to  meet 
his  wishes,  but  it  hardly  can  be  doubted  that  the 
annoyance  of  submitting  his  intensely  personal  and 
carefully  worked-out  conceptions  to  such  inadequate 
translation  prevented  his  doing  more  in  the  way  of 
strictly  illustrative  drawing.  It  is  also  true  that  he 
found  drawing  on  the  block  trying  to  his  eyes.  Thus 
few  more  illustrations  can  be  placed  to  his  credit, 
although  no  man  of  his  generation  was  better  fitted  to 
interpret  a  literary  idea  in  the  idiom  of  art.  He  made 
two  drawings  for  the  poem  “  Goblin  Market,”  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  lines 

“  Buy  from  us  with  a  golden  curl” 

and 

“  Golden  head  by  golden  head,” 

by  his  sister,  Christina  Rossetti,  and  later  two  draw¬ 
ings  for  “The  Prince’s  Progress”  also  by  Christina;  all 
are  as  faithful  to  the  text  as  those  for  the  Tennyson  vol¬ 
ume.  The  drawing  for  “ Goblin  Market”  is,  however, 
Rossetti’s  masterpiece  in  this  kind.  The  poem,  with 
its  quaint  imagery  and  simplicity  in  telling  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  belongs  to  the  few  great  fairy  tales  of  modern  lit- 
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Rossetti.  Title-Page  for  “Goblin  Market” 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  5Ys  X  3%  inches 
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THE  PRINCE’S  PROGRESS 

AND  OTHER  POEMS 
BY"  CHRISTINAROSSETTI 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.  1866 
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Rossetti.  Title-Page  for  “The  Prince’s  Progress’’ 

Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  5%  X  3%  inches 
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erature,  and  the  illustration  breathes  the  same  spirit. 
The  subject  is  the  greedy  Laura  bartering  her  golden 
hair  for  the  magic  sweets  brought  to  her  by  the  goblin 
merchants :  — 

“One  had  a  cat’s  face, 

One  whisked  a  tail, 

One  tramped  at  a  rat’s  pace, 

One  crawled  like  a  snail, 

One  like  a  wombat  prowled  obtuse  and  furry, 

One  like  a  ratel  tumbled  hurry  scurry.” 

It  was  as  easy  for  Rossetti  to  realize  these  amaz¬ 
ing  creatures  as  it  was  for  his  sister  to  imagine  them. 
Did  he  not  know  the  London  Zoo  as  well  as  he  knew  the 
British  Museum?  Did  he  not  haunt  the  shop  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  dealer  in  animals?  The  wombat  was  his  daily  inti¬ 
mate  at  table,  occupying  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
epergne,  and  descending  upon  one  recorded  occasion  to 
devour  the  contents  of  a  valuable  box  of  cigars.  To 
Rossetti  he  was  “a  Joy,  a  Triumph,  a  Delight,  a  Mad¬ 
ness.”  1  In  the  design  we  see  the  outcome  of  this  play  of 
imagination  over  the  animal  world.  The  expressions 
on  the  goblin  faces  are  as  rich  in  characterization  as  the 
drawing  is  faithful  to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  beasts 
represented.  The  figure  of  the  little  glutton,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  goblins,  also  is  wonderful,  as  blond  as 
the  wheat,  the  gold  of  the  hair  and  the  whiteness  of  the 

1  The  following  lyric,  by  Christina  Rossetti,  was  a  priceless  joy  to 
Rossetti  at  the  time :  — 

O  Uommibatto 
Agil,  giocondo, 

Che  ti  sei  fatto 
Liseio  e  rotondo! 

Deh  non  fuggire 
Qual  vagabondo 
Non  disparire 
Forando  il  mondo: 

Peso  davero 
D’un  emisfero 
Non  lieve  il  pondo. 
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Rossetti.  “Buy  from  us  with  a  golden  curl” 
Illustration  to  “Goblin  Market,”  by  Christina  Rossetti 
Size  of  the  original  woocl-engraving,  4%  X3%  inches 
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translated  bvX>.  Gabriel  TKosaetti. 
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Rossetti.  Study  for  the  Frontispiece  to  “The  Early  Italian 

Poets” 

Size  of  the  original  drawing,  6  X  3%  inches 
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skin  as  unmistakably  rendered  as  though  the  artist  had 
worked  with  color.  One  learns,  too,  from  this  beautiful 
work  that  Rossetti  was  fairly  justified  in  his  irritation 
with  his  engravers.  In  this  case  the  block  was  cut  by 
Charles  Joseph  Faulkner,  the  signature,  M.  M.  F.  & 
Co.,  standing  for  the  firm  name  Morris,  Marshall,  Faulk¬ 
ner  and  Company,  and  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  art 
of  woodcutting  made  by  this  gifted  young  member  of 
the  famous  firm.  How  far  it  is  superior  to  the  work  of 
the  professional  engravers  in  conveying  Rossetti’s  sub¬ 
tlety  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
Tennyson  woodcuts. 

Rossetti  also  made  a  charming  design,  in  1861,  of 
two  lovers  embracing  in  a  rose  garden,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  etch  for  his  book  of  translations,  “  The 
Early  Italian  Poets,”  to  be  used  as  a  title  page.  He 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  plate  and  after  two  proofs  had 
been  pulled  he  destroyed  it. 

In  this  general  glance  over  the  work  done  by  him  for 
illustration,  we  seem,  then,  to  see  that  his  trouble  was 
not  a  desire  to  overcome  the  idea  of  the  author  by  his 
own  idea,  as  some  of  his  critics  think,  but  excessive  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  fidelity  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  his 
engravers.  This  sensitiveness  extended  to  his  own  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  in  any  instance  he 
attempted  to  force  his  idea  upon  the  text  he  was  serv¬ 
ing.  His  attitude  in  regard  to  the  helpless  Hamlet,  with 
whom  more  liberties  have  been  taken  than  even  the 
fertile  brain  of  his  author  could  have  prophesied,  is 
sufficient  indication  that  he  respected  a  poet’s  concep¬ 
tion  even  where  he  was  freest  to  disregard  it. 


Albrecht  Durer.  The  Four  Horsemen 

From  the  “Apocalypse,”  149S 
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GERMAN  WOODCUTS  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


By  EMIL  H.  RICHTER 

Author  of  “  Prints,”  “  Turner  and  the  ‘  Liber  Studiorum,’  ”  “  Turner  and  his 
Unpublished  Series  of  Mezzotints,”  etc. 


RINTS  are  very  much  like  books  in  this  re¬ 
spect  :  if  they  are  good  and  worth  knowing, 
they  are  worth  knowing  well.  There  are 
those  who  never  read  a  book  twice  —  never 
read  in  the  same  book  twice.  There  are  likewise  those 
who  feel  that  when  they  have  looked  at  a  print,  or  a 
group  of  prints,  at  the  work  of  some  noted  artist  or  at 
the  productions  of  an  entire  period  once,  they  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  posted  on  that  print,  artist,  or  period.  In  the 
rush  of  their  daily  life,  which  they  carry  even  into  their 
recreations,  they  rob  themselves  of  much  real  pleasure, 
since  the  interest  of  the  first  introduction  to  a  good  book 
or  print  is  as  nothing  to  the  joy  of  oft-renewed  acquaint¬ 
ance  gradually  growing  into  friendship. 

At  the  risk  of  falling  from  grace  with  readers  and 
print-lovers  of  that  hurried  type,  I  would  voice  my  con¬ 
viction  that  one  cannot  really  appreciate  at  one  single 
reading  the  finer  points  of  a  good  book.  Its  subtleties 
of  style,  its  clever  narrative,  its  good  character  painting, 
its  ingenious  construction,  and  all  the  small  details 
which  endear  it  to  the  reader  cannot  be  all  realized  at 
first  sight.  They  become  more  clearly  apparent  at  each 
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successive  browsing  here  and  there  among  favorite 
passages  which  fit  the  mood  of  the  hour.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  prints.  Be  it  picture  or  story,  both  alike  be¬ 
come  fixed  anchorages  from  which  our  fancy  can  pro¬ 
ceed  into  limitless  realms,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  writer 
or  draughtsman  who  guides  the  flight  of  our  imagina¬ 
tive  thought.  Therefore  choose  your  friends  carefully, 
among  books  and  prints,  and  having  chosen,  cultivate 
their  friendship  by  frequent  renewals:  it  is  worth  while. 

There  are  good  books  and  prints  which  charm  from 
the  very  first;  there  are  others  which  one  lays  aside,  at 
first,  after  reading  a  few  pages  or  a  brief  inspection,  but 
which  may  become  very  dear  upon  further  acquaint¬ 
ance,  just  as  there  are  spontaneous  friendships  and  others 
slowly  formed  and  all  the  more  enduring.  Among  these 
reticent,  potential  friends,  in  the  field  of  prints,  demand¬ 
ing  a  gradual,  thoughtful  approach,  we  must  expect  to 
find  those  remote,  in  origin,  from  our  twentieth-century 
point  of  view;  early  German  woodcuts  for  instance. 

For  a  first  handshake  it  may  be  as  well  to  approach 
them  by  means  of  those  masterpieces  most  easily 
grasped:  Holbein’s  Old  Testament,  his  Dance  of  Death, 
and  the  four  famous  woodcut  series  of  Diirer,  The 
Apocalypse ,  the  large  and  small  Passion  and  The  Life  of 
the  Virgin.  We  shall,  however,  understand  their  great¬ 
ness  more  fully,  appreciate  the  variety  of  their  resources, 
their  mode  of  presentation,  the  merits  of  their  tech¬ 
nique  infinitely  better,  — in  short,  enjoy  these  immortal 
prints  to  the  full,  only  by  commencing  with  the  earlier 
men,  by  tracing  the  progress  of  virile  woodcut  from  its 
crude,  early  manifestations.  There  is  a  world  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  in  our  modern  sphere  of  life  and  the 
masters  of  German  woodcut;  however  agile  of  mind  we 
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may  be,  it  is  essential  that  we  set  the  stage,  that  we  some¬ 
what  adapt  ourselves  to  fifteenth-century  conditions  in 
order  really  to  enjoy  what  these  masters  will  yield  us 
for  our  enjoyment,  in  order  to  read  aright  the  spirit  of 
these  woodcuts  with  their  puzzling  peculiarities  of  pose, 
of  action,  of  composition.  We  had  best  turn,  therefore, 
to  the  origin  of  their  art  in  a  remote  past.  Bear  in  mind, 
also,  that  we  are  dealing  —  in  the  Holbein  and  Diirer 
prints  above  mentioned  —  with  an  exalted  form  of 
illustration  from  which  we  have  largely  dropped  into 
picture-making  in  books  of  our  own  days. 

We  are  all  aware  that  illustration  has  its  own  require¬ 
ments  and  restrictions  quite  distinct  from  non-illustra- 
tive  pictures.  It  is  dependent  on  a  mental  element 
—  the  text  —  it  is  a  means  of  additional  information, 
accenting  the  meaning  of  the  printed  word.  The  ideal 
illustration  concurs  with  the  text,  adds  some  little 
original  by-play,  some  amplifications  and  suggestions 
which  complement  the  pleasure  or  information  conveyed 
by  the  writer.  It  is  an  obligato  accompaniment  and 
should  not  be  a  solo  performance,  claiming  our  undi¬ 
vided  attention,  taking  our  thoughts  away  from  the 
text.  Take  up  Eisen,  Moreau,  Dore,  Chodowiecki, 
Millais,  or  Daniel  Vierge,  or  Remington,  or  Abbey,  and 
measure  them  by  that  standard,  and  then  glance  back 
at  those  great  masters  of  old:  it  is  an  instructive,  an 
interesting  task.  It  will  lead  us  on,  once  begun,  even 
beyond  the  earliest  printed  book,  which  is  itself  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  mediaeval  manuscript. 

From  rudimentary  linear  forms  of  decoration  in  the 
earliest  days,  the  Germanic  tribes  progressed  to  am¬ 
plifications  of  ornament  taught  them  by  the  first  bearers 
of  Christian  teachings,  the  tolerant  Irish  missionaries, 
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whose  efforts  were  soon  followed,  displaced,  super¬ 
seded  by  the  lifework  of  the  forceful  Boniface  (Wini¬ 
fred),  the  apostle  of  Germany  (680-755).  At  the  end  of 
that  same  eighth  century,  when  the  whole  map  of 
Europe  was  radically  reconstructed  by  Charlemagne, 
this  simple  northern  art,  with  its  abstract  interlacings 
of  line,  was  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  full¬ 
blown  art  of  Byzance,  Syria,  Rome.  Imagine,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  art  of  pure  abstraction,  an  art  of  line,  not 
delineation,  and  on  the  other,  the  ultra-refined,  pictorial, 
sensuous  art  of  the  East,  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  gap  was  enormous,  and  the 
endeavor  of  the  great  emperor  to  bridge  it,  his  attempt 
to  graft  onto  his  realm  of  barbarians  the  finished  graces 
of  a  highly  sophisticated  civilization,  could  never  lead, 
as  he  doubtless  hoped,  to  an  absorption  of  this  high 
aesthetic  development  which  he  had  thrust  upon  his 
northern  subjects.  The  pictorial  adornment  of  the 
sumptuous  manuscripts  imported  by  German  prelates 
and  convents  was  too  utterly  foreign  to  the  northern 
mind.  The  only  relation  which  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  presence  of  these  foreign  wonders,  was  that  of 
imitation;  the  German  monastic  illuminators,  or  minia¬ 
turists,  embellishers  in  short,  became  copyists  more  or 
less  competent.  Now  as  a  tale,  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  gradually  loses  its  original  facts  and  wording,  so 
copies  made  of  copied  copies,  all  done  without  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  teachings  of  art  involved,  gradually  sank 
to  levels  of  grotesque  distortion,  preserving  at  most  a 
measure  of  expressiveness  of  mood  or  action.  In  this 
process  of  repeated  copying,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  elements  first  to  be  lost  were  those  most  pictorial, 
least  understood,  least  expressible  in  definite  line  and 
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form.  Figures  placed  beyond  each  other  in  the  original, 
with  an  effect  of  perspective,  were  all  brought  into  one 
plane,  placed  above  and  below  each  other  and  then 
separated  by  strips  of  intervening  border.  Similarly  the 
distant  landscape  and  the  sky  are  changed  into  a  flat  back¬ 
ground  in  the  copy;  niches  are  flattened  into  a  patterned 
hanging ;  figures  and  objects,  by  much  copying,  grow  into 
ideographs,  into  symbols  standing  for  certain  definite 
ideas.  Line,  broadly  speaking,  displaces  form,  the  colored 
illustration  supplants  the  painting.  A  few  scattered 
relics  of  these  copies,  made  in  the  Carolingian  era  and 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  it,  have  been  pre¬ 
served;  they  show  an  understanding  of  pure  ornament 
—  borders  and  such  —  and  a  crude  interpretation  of 
figures  of  man  and  beast,  viewed,  if  one  may  say  so, 
intellectually,  not  sensually.  In  other  words,  the  what 
clearly  preponderates  over  the  how.  Apparent  head¬ 
way  in  skill  of  the  copyist  can  often  be  explained  by  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  subject  copied;  no  development 
really  can  be  spoken  of  till  we  reach  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century;  for  development  presupposes  a  grasp 
of  the  subject  involved,  and  such  grasp  cannot  be  claimed 
for  the  copying  miniaturist  of  the  north  throughout 
this  servile  period. 

Now  comes  a  new  and  indigenous  impulse,  namely, 
the  birth  of  a  national  German  literature.  This  awak¬ 
ening  coincides  with  the  reign  of  that  splendid  scion 
of  the  Stauffen,  Emperor  Frederick  I,  the  Barbarossa 
well  known  in  folklore,1  sleeping  in  the  Kyffhauser 

i  The  Kyffhauser  legend  grew  up  in  Germany  after  the  death  of 
that  prodigious  man,  Emperor  Frederick  II  (Dec.  13,  1250,  at  Fioren- 
tino,  Southern  Italy).  It  was  only  in  after  years  that  the  sleeping 
monarch  became  Frederick  I,  grandfather  of  the  preceding,  and  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “  Barbarossa  ”  from  his  golden-red  beard. 
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until  the  appointed  hour,  when  he  is  to  arise  to  re¬ 
establish  German  power.  These  are  the  days  when 
the  Song  of  Roland,  the  passion  of  Tristan,  the  deeds 
of  the  Nibelungen,  and  many  another  tale  of  love 
and  knightly  prowess  were  first  given  to  the  world. 
Legends  of  saints  and  Biblical  stories  were  told  in  sim¬ 
ilar  vein,  as  were  the  deeds  of  chivalry.  For  such  novel 
needs  the  illustrated  devotional  manuscripts  offered 
no  adequate  illustrative  models;  hence  the  necessity 
to  go  much  farther  afield  in  adaptation,  or  even  to 
create.  These  new  creations  are  naturally  offspring 
of  the  symbolic  calligraphy  of  form,  which  had  been 
gradually  evolved  in  prior  times.  Furthermore,  with 
the  advent  of  these  worldly  subjects,  illustration  passes 
fr-Pm  the  convent  miniaturist  into  the  lay  world.  This 
is  a  gradual  transition,  the  need  doubtless  being  sup¬ 
plied  at  first  by  ambulant  scribes,  till  it  became  a  recog¬ 
nized  trade.  Nature  is  not  as  yet  consulted,  in  our  sense 
of  the  phrase,  by  these  early  designers;  they  do  not 
observe  the  aspect  of  nature,  but  the  actual  shape  of 
each  thing  by  itself  and  set  this  down  in  abstract  short¬ 
hand,  quite  regardless  of  relations  of  size,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  text.  Really,  new  sym¬ 
bols  are  merely  added  to  the  old :  the  cripple  leans  on  a 
crutch,  the  king  wears  his  crown,  the  warrior,  his  arms 
and  armor;  usually  the  figures  have  thin  members  and 
large  heads.  Observation  of  detail  appears  in  dress, 
trappings,  implements  and  arms;  an  outdoor  scene  is  so 
designated  by  a  few  flowers  on  the  strip  of  ground,  a 
forest  by  one  or  two  trees,  cone-like,  at  times,  or  defined 
as  to  species  by  a  few  large  leaves  —  of  oak,  for  instance 
- — in  a  somewhat  conventionalized  twig,  quite  dispro¬ 
portionate  in  size,  growing  out  of  the  trunk.  Towns, 
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The  Holy  Family 
Anonymous,  early  XVth  Century 
Original  (hand-colored)  in  the  Hofbibliotek,  Vienna 
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interiors,  are  expressed  with  like  symbolic  brevity  and 
unreality;  gold,  patterned,  or  plain  backgrounds,  take 
the  place  of  an  outlook  into  distance,  which  is  not  yet 
attempted. 

Technically,  we  come  now  to  a  twofold  development, 
necessitated  by  the  spreading  demand  for  books  at 
moderate  cost.  On  one  hand,  the  vellum  manuscript, 
its  richly  painted  miniatures  assuming  more  and  more 
the  aspect  of  small  panel  pictures,  rises  to  high  artistic 
levels  in  the  fifteenth  century  (the  very  care  given  to 
picture-like  perfection  of  the  miniatures  sapping  their 
illustrative  function).  On  the  other  hand,  the  prelim¬ 
inary  pen-and-ink  outline,  often  drawn  with  marked 
sketchy  freedom,  which  had  hitherto  been  buried  under 
a  heavy  pall  of  solemn  body  color,  is  now  given  a  chance 
of  independent  life.  Frequently  tinted  with  gay  colors, 
occasionally  left  in  black  and  white,  it  adorns  the  pages 
of  the  more  inexpensive  output  of  illustrated  books  de¬ 
manded  in  increasing  volume.  An  important  factor, 
this,  which  culminates  in  the  production  of  the  printed 
book  with  woodcut  illustrations. 

The  consequent  cleavage  between  the  artist ,  painting 
the  luxurious  vellum  pages,  and  the  more  expeditious 
artisa7i,  working  on  the  illustrative  matter  demanded  by 
a  large  number  of  less  exacting  customers,  is  self-evident. 
As  Dr.  Worringer  points  out,  it  is  not  the  artisan  but 
the  buying  public  which  determined  the  style  of  these 
early  illustrated  books.  Most  likely  the  large  work¬ 
shops  of  these  publishers,  Brief 'mater  ( breve  =  a  short 
writing) ,  and  card-painters,  witnessed  the  transition  to 
stencils  and  to  woodcuts,  somewhere  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  paper 
began  to  displace  the  expensive  parchment. 
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The  advent  of  woodcut  introduces  a  peculiar  devel¬ 
opment:  while  an  ascending  progression  in  skilful 
handling  of  the  knife  on  the  block  might  be  reasonably 
expected,  the  reverse  actually  takes  place.  Early  cuts 
reproduce  the  flow  of  the  pen-drawn  line  more  credit¬ 
ably  than  those  of  later  date.  Perhaps  the  skilled  pio¬ 
neers  who  first  handled  the  knife,  having  become  mas¬ 
ter  craftsmen,  found  their  time  taken  up  with  designing 
and  delegated  to  their  helpers  the  drudgery  of  the  cut¬ 
ting.  This  would  account  for  the  coarsening  of  line, 
the  crude  angularity  quite  in  consonance  with  the 
material  used  and  with  quick  routine  work. 

In  this  progression  from  the  illustrated  manuscript 
to  the  printed  single  picture,  to  the  block-book,  and 
to  the  printed  illustrated  book,  only  the  last  really  is 
of  practical  interest  to  the  collector  of  less  than  lav¬ 
ish  means.  The  phenomenal  spread  of  printing  may 
best  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  1500,  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  after  the  first  incunabula  of  the  press  had  ap¬ 
peared,  there  were  twenty- two  printers  established  in 
Augsburg  alone,  and  twenty  in  Basle.  The  size  of 
some  of  these  establishments  appears  from  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  Nuremberg  printer  Koberger  had  twenty- 
four  presses  and  employed  one  hundred  men.  Thousands 
of  books  had  been  published  in  that  space  of  time,  a 
third  of  them  with  illustrations,  and  it  is  significant 
that  illustration  is  practically  confined  to  books  printed 
in  the  German  tongue;  books  for  the  people,  not  for  the 
learned  patrons  of  the  press.  Evidently,  then,  illustra¬ 
tion  was  meant,  not  so  much  as  a  decoration,  than  as 
an  instructive  feature  of  the  book.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  in  so  thriving  and  widespread  a  field,  a  local 
style  becomes  more  and  more  impossible,  that  adapta- 
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tion  is  frequent,  and  that  the  copyist  comes  into  his  own 
again.  Even  a  Diirer  or  a  Holbein  was  not  above 
harking  back,  in  his  Biblical  illustrations,  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  treatment  in  the  Cologne  Bible,  be  it  only  in  a 
general  way. 

Let  us  examine  some  very  early  illustrated  book, 
the  “  Spiegel  Menschlicher  Behaltniss,”  1  for  instance, 
printed  at  Augsburg  by  Gunther  Zainer,  about  1470. 
Through  the  crude  cutting  we  can  half  see,  half  guess 
the  real  merits  of  the  underlying  design.  Adam  is  well 
caught  in  a  forceful  movement,  body  and  arms  acting 
as  one  in  giving  force  to  .the  blow  about  to  descend,  the 
knees  are  springily  bent  to  second  the  effort.  Likewise 
we  can  discern  charm  and  grace  in  the  somewhat  minc¬ 
ing  attitude  of  spinning  Eve,  despite  the  carelessness  of 
the  cutter,  in  the  hand  for  instance.  Both  are  garbed 
in  costumes  natural  to  a  fifteenth-century  eye. 

The  scanty,  straight  strokes  bespeak  the  expectation 
of  hand-coloring  which  is  to  add  substance  to  the  out¬ 
lines.  We  have  here  the  natural  continuation  —  in 
another  form  —  of  the  pen-drawn  illustration;  possi¬ 
bly  they  are  born  in  the  very  shop  of  the  pen  illus¬ 
trator  turned  woodcut  maker.  No  pictorial  effect  is 
sought  here,  this  is  real  illustration. 

Johannes  Zainer,  in  Ulm,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
to  the  German  public  (about  1475)  the  fables  of  iEsop, 
translated  by  Heinrich  Steinhowel.  The  interest  they 
aroused  is  evidenced  by  no  less  than  eleven  editions 

1  Speculum  Humance  Salvationist  der  Spiegel  Menschlicher  Behalt- 
niss, —  a  book  which  saw  many  editions.  It  treats  of  the  redemption  of 
man,  glorifies  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  points  to  foreshadowing  events 
in  the  Old  Testament,  or,  lacking  these,  in  profane  history.  (See  R. 
Muther:  Die  deutsche  Bucherillustration  der  Gothik  und  Renaissance, 
Vol.  I,  p.  8,  Vol.  II,  pp.  6-8.) 
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Adam  and  Eve  toiling 

From  “Spiegel  Menschlicher  Behaltniss,”  Augsburg,  circa  1470 


brought  out  by  various  publishers  before  the  end  of  the 
century.  To  the  dEsop,  with  its  189  illustrations,  deal¬ 
ing  largely  —  of  course  —  with  animals,  there  was  ap¬ 
pended  a  moving  tale  of  unhappy  love:  the  history  of 
Sigismonda,  daughter  of  Prince  Tancred  of  Salernia. 
The  story,  illustrated  by  eleven  woodcuts,  is  soon  told. 
Sigismonda  returns,  a  widow,  to  her  father’s  court. 
She  falls  in  love  with  a  youth  to  whom  she  conveys 
a  tender  message  inside  a  hollow  staff.  The  youth 
awaits  her  in  a  wood  and  is  found  there  by  the  Prince 
—  interrogation  and  imprisonment  follow.  Sigismonda 
faces  the  reproaches  of  her  father,  but  the  death  of  her 
lover  sends  her  to  his  side  and  a  poison  cup  brings 
them  to  a  joint  grave.  The  scene  of  despair  and  lam¬ 
entation  is  expressed  with  rare  power  in  the  woodcut 
reproduced.  When  we  have  done  justice  to  the  merits 
of  composition,  to  the  flexible  outline  and  the  well- 
drawn  costumes,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  rigor  of  face 
and  limbs  of  the  dead  lover,  the  clever  treatment  of 
the  hair,  the  flow  of  draperies  followed  out  by  curving 
shade  lines  and  the  superbly  jaunty,  detached,  indiffer¬ 
ent  expression,  in  face  as  well  as  figure,  of  the  armed 
man  leaving  the  prison  cell.  There  is  vast  improve¬ 
ment,  likewise,  in  the  perspective  of  the  interior. 

The  Cologne  Bible  (about  1479),  one  of  the  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  progress  of  woodcut  illustration,  has 
caused  much  speculation  regarding  the  originator  of  its 
charming  illustrations,  with  characteristics  pointing  to 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  Presumably  it  is  the  work 
of  a  transient  artist,  since  it  stands  alone  of  its  kind 
among  illustrative  work  in  that  town.  It  is  instructive 
to  study  with  care  the  Temptation  and  Expulsion  scene 
from  this  Bible.  To  the  pleasing  outline  is  added 
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SlGISMONDA  AND  HER  DEAD  LOVER 

From  “Historia  Sigismunde,”  appended  to  a  German  Translation  of  iEsop 

Ulm,  circa  1475 


close  shading  on  the  figures  in  the  foreground,  but  more 
interesting  yet  is  the  tonality  of  the  walled-in  paradise. 
The  meadow,  toned  with  short,  straight  dashes,  actually 
assumes  a  coloristic  effect;  against  it  the  figures  stand 
out  white,  with  a  darker  and  distinct  tonality  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  hair,  quite  different  from  the  stream  lines 
in  the  brook.  The  crenelated  wall  curves  to  the  distant 
gateway,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  effectively  cut,  with 
white  leaves  in  sharp  relief  against  the  black  depth  of 
foliage.  The  differentiation  of  distant  trees  from  those 
near  the  foreground  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  excel¬ 
lent  rendering  of  distance.  It  is  all  a  truly  wonderful 
advance  on  former  work,  even  though  the  figure  draw¬ 
ing  is  not  nearly  as  spirited  and  lifelike  as  in  the  previous 
illustration. 

Returning  to  Ulm  somewhat  later  (1486),  we  come 
upon  a  book  of  curious  charm,  a  translation  of  Ter¬ 
ence’s  “  Eunuch.”  Considered  as  part  of  a  printed  page, 
the  cut  reproduced  has  the  dignified  elegance  of  good 
Italian  work;  the  mere  distribution  of  black  and  white 
is  quite  delightful.  Aside  from  these  points,  the  de¬ 
signer  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  indulged  in  a  riot 
of  perspective;  the  charm  of  creating  distance  has  be¬ 
witched  him  and  he  revels  in  the  attempted  solution  of 
the  most  varied  and  intricate  problems. 

If  the  symbol,  the  ideograph,  has  dominated  illus¬ 
tration  in  its  earlier  stages,  if  stray  symbolic  remnants 
still  persist,  as,  for  instance,  in  views  of  towns,  which 
are  often  just  “town,”  the  same  cut  serving,  let  us  say, 
for  Paris  and  Constantinople,  such  symbolism  cannot 
be  claimed  for  the  illustrations  of  Breidenbach’s  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Larid  (Mayence,  1486).  The  artist 
is  a  painter  of  the  Netherlands,  a  realist,  and  his  views 
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Temptation,  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise 
From  the  Cologne  Bible.  Cologne,  circa  1479 


and  scenes  are  literal  transcripts  of  nature,  the  view  of 
Venice,  for  instance,  with  the  Doge’s  palace  and  the 
Campanile  in  the  foreground,  and  an  imaginary  hilly 
distance,  this  last  a  tribute  to  the  picturesque;  the  whole 
infused  with  a  splendid  sense  of  spaciousness.  What 
a  stride  from  the  plain  or  diapered  background,  or 
from  the  timid  indication  of  landscape  distance  in  a 
past  not  yet  remote. 

As  we  approach  the  new  century,  we  find  two  import¬ 
ant  books  published  in  Nuremberg,  by  Anton  Koberger, 
whose  extensive  activities  have  already  been  noted.  The 
illustrative  woodcuts  for  the  “Schatzbehalter”  (1491) 
and  the  two  thousand  cuts  for  the  Nuremberg  “  Chron¬ 
icle”  (1493)  were  both  designed  and  executed  in  the 
workshop  of  Wolgemut,  where  young  Diirer  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  about  that  time.  Here  again  we  have  mul¬ 
titudinous  examples  of  painter-illustrations.  Michel 
Wolgemut  and  his  gifted  stepson  Wilhelm  Pleydenwurff 
made  the  drawings  for  these  compendious  publications. 
The  difficult  task  of  assigning  the  cuts  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  artists,  though  attempted,  has  been 
rendered  all  the  harder  by  the  levelling  effect  of  the 
cutting  done  by  routine  workers.  The  illustration 
selected  is  taken  from  the  “Schatzbehalter”;  it  is  a  scene 
well  adapted  to  the  play  of  artistic  fancy:  Solomon  is 
seated  at  the  festive  board,  surrounded  by  what  stands 
for  Oriental  pomp  and  display  of  attendants  and  musi¬ 
cians.  The  difficulties  of  composition  constrained  the 
artist  to  seat  the  great  ruler  with  his  back  to  his  numer¬ 
ous  court  of  crowned  wives,  which  fill  the  open  hall, 
with  vistas  of  the  outside  world  at  either  side.  Compari¬ 
son  with  earlier  woodcuts  reveals  a  greater  elaboration, 
flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  shadows,  greater  ease  in 
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King  Solomon  and  his  Wives,  feasting 

From  “Schatzbehalter  der  waren  reichtiimer  des  hails” 

Nurnberg,  1491 
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outline  and  perspective,  though  medievalism  of  forms 
still  lingers.  It  is  plain  that  a  scene  so  clearly  brought 
out,  so  well  defined,  hardly  needed  the  subsequent  help 
of  hand-coloring  to  make  it  acceptable,  and  the  number 
of  existing  volumes  without  coloring  seems  to  show  that 
this  view  was  gaining  ground  among  the  buying  public. 
Other  examples  from  the  mass  of  productions  in  the 
various  centers,  while  they  would  add  much  of  specific 
interest,  could  do  no  more  than  prove  a  like  standard 
of  merit,  at  best,  in  other  towns,  with  such  variations 
in  handling,  in  sketchiness  or  elaboration,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected  in  so  large  a  field. 

Whatever  else  we  may  have  to  pass  by,  surely  no  sur¬ 
vey,  however  hasty,  could  omit  that  gem  of  northern 
xylographic  skill,  the  illustrated  Liibeck  Bible  (1494). 
The  author  of  these  woodcuts,  unfortunately  unknown, 
is  an  artist  of  very  great  power,  who  has  left  us  composi¬ 
tions  reminiscent  of  the  Netherlands  but  of  a  character 
quite  delightfully  individual.  Take  the  scene  repro¬ 
duced,  where  Samuel  anoints  David;  the  woodcut,  here, 
has  acquired  rare  spaciousness,  the  well-modelled  figures 
move  and  act  with  astonishing  lifelikeness,  the  sloping 
ground  stretches  away  into  distance.  Individualities  are 
clearly  characterized  and  a  sense  of  grandeur  and  dignity 
pervades  and  magnifies  the  scene.  Every  line  is  strong 
and  direct,  and  all  non-essentials  are  avoided;  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men  are  found  in  these  pages,  men 
observed  in  their  walks  of  daily  life,  and  usually  dressed 
in  their  fifteenth-century  garb.  We  really  need  the 
archaic  figure  of  God,  wearing  the  papal  tiara  and  seen 
amidst  conventional  clouds,  to  remember  the  early 
period  of  such  woodcuts.  It  is  very  necessary  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  time  of  production,  lest  we  for- 
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The  Anointing  of  David 
From  the  Liibeck  Bible,  Liibeck,  1494 


Ph/edria  and  Pythias 

Woodcut  from  the  German  translation  of  the  “  Eunuch”  of  Terence, 

Ulm, 1486 
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Portion  of  the  View  of  Venice 

From  Bernard  von  Breidenbach’s  “Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,” 

Mayence,  1486 

All  of  the  illustrations  were  drawn  by  Erhart  Rewick,  who  accompanied  the 
author  on  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1483,  drew  the  places  that  he  vis¬ 
ited  and  on  his  return  had  the  drawings  cut  on  wood,  and  printed  the  book. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a  single  painter  is  definitely  known  to  have 
undertaken  the  illustration  of  a  printed  book. 
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get  that  we  are  still  among  the  foundations  on  which 
succeeding  generations  have  reared  their  edifice  of 
illustrative  art. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  review,1  for  as 
we  cross  the  threshold  of  the  new  century,  woodcut 
culminates  in  such  peerless  series  as  Durer’s  Apocalypse 
and  his  large  and  small  Passion,  and  beside  the  leader 
stand  other  figures  no  less  worthy  of  attention  and 
study:  the  “Little  Masters ”;  Burgkmair,  Hans  Bal- 
dung  Grien,  Cranach,  and  many  others;  finally  Hans 
Holbein  with  his  incomparable  Old  Testament  illustra¬ 
tions  and  Dance  of  Death,  and  other  worthies  of  his  time. 
To  venture  into  so  rich  a  field  with  a  few  random  re¬ 
marks  would  be  well-nigh  a  profanation.  However, 
merely  to  show  by  one  example  the  height  to  which 
woodcut  did  soar  at  the  hands  of  a  master,  let  us  glance 
at  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  Albrecht 
Diirer.  In  this  splendid  composition  the  medium  yields 
its  utmost  in  virile  power,  no  line  is  wasted,  no  effect 
overstrained;  a  compelling  power  sweeps  through  this 
stirring  transposition  of  the  scriptural  word,  as  faithful 
to  the  text  as  it  is  imaginative  —  a  perusal  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  (Revelation  VI)  will  bring  conviction  on  that  score. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enlarge  on  Diirer’s  genius  here; 2 
enough  if  this  hasty  sketch  has  given  an  idea,  however 
slight,  of  the  riches  awaiting  the  explorer  on  the  distant 
upward  slope  of  German  woodcut. 

1  The  reader  desirous  for  more  extensive  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  especially  referred  to  R.  Kautzsch,  Die  deutsche  Illustration 
(Leipzig,  1904,  12°,  120  pp.,  illustr.)  and  to  Dr.  W.  Worringer,  Die  alt- 
deutsche  Buchillustration  (Munich,  1912,  4°,  152  pp.,  illustr.). 

2  See  “  Diirer’s  Woodcuts.”  By  Campbell  Dodgson.  The  Print- 
Collector's  Quarterly,  Vol.  2,  No.  2.  April,  1912,  pp.  148-179. 


TURNER  AND  HIS  UNPUBLISHED  SERIES 

OF  MEZZOTINTS 


Dear  Mr.  Richter,  — 

Your  article  set  me  thinking  again,  especially  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  date,  origin,  and  intention  of  that  charming  and 
mysterious  Series  which,  for  want  of  a  better  title,  I  have 
called  “The  Sequels  to  the  Liber  Studiorum” —  the  name 
“Little  Liber”  never  seemed  to  me  appropriate. 

Recently  I  have  made  a  point  of  once  more  studying  all  the 
accessible  Drawings  for  that  Series,  with  the  especial  view  of 
revising  my  former  judgment  as  to  their  date,  so  far  as  that 
can  be  arrived  at  from  internal  evidence.  The  result  has  been 
to  confirm  in  my  mind  the  opinion  which,  after  long  consider¬ 
ation,  I  propounded  in  Vol.  II  of  my  Catalogue  of  1913,  viz., 
that,  whilst  the  Drawings  vary  among  themselves  in  certain 
respects,  yet  all  are  of  a  distinctly  later  character  than  the 
latest  date  on  which  Turner  was  known  to  be  working  on  his 
“Liber  Studiorum,”  Published  or  Unpublished  —  viz.,  1819. 

It  is,  I  am  aware,  always  much  more  difficult  to  fix  accu¬ 
rately  the  date  of  Turner’s  slighter  Drawings  such  as  these, 
than  of  his  more  highly  finished  ones,  still,  when  there  is,  as  I 
believe  here,  a  difference  of  six  years  or  even  more,  one’s 
general  instinct  rarely  fails  to  note  certain  unmistakable 
changes  in  style  as  well  as  in  execution.  And,  coming  afresh 
to  the  Drawings  for  the  “Sequels,”  these  changes,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  latest  Drawings  for  the  “Liber,”  appear  to  me 
evident.  Such  also  was  the  view  of  the  late  Sir  Seymour 
Haden,  no  mean  artist  himself,  and  one  very  familiar  with  all 
Turner’s  work  for  the  Engravers.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  on 
the  subject  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  from  me  as  to  his  opinion. 
Sir  Frank  Short,  R.  A.,  equally  attributes  the  “Sequels”  to 
a  date  distinctly  later  than  the  “Liber.”  He  regards  them,  as 
I  do,  as  ranging  from  about  1823  to  about  1828,  whilst  Sir 
Seymour  Haden  doubts  whether  some  may  not  be  later. 
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As  regards  their  intention,  I  am  now  inclined  to  revert  to 
my  first  belief,  viz.,  that  they  were  originally  meant  by  Turner 
to  be  a  series  of  studies  of  Moonlight  under  varying  conditions, 
but  that  during  the  years  in  which  they  were  in  progress  he 
departed  from  this  idea  in  one  or  two  cases,  as  he  did  with 
other  of  his  Engraved  Series. 

As  regards  the  suggestion  in  your  article  that  the  “  Sequels  ” 
were  a  continuation  of  the  “Liber  Studiorum,”  I  cannot  find 
any  grounds  to  support  that  view,  even  apart  from  what  I 
have  just  said  as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Drawings. 
The  pecuniary  failure  of  the  “Liber’’  (due  I  believe  wholly  to 
Turner’s  mismanagement)  had  left  him  with  a  stock  on  his 
hands  of  thousands  of  impressions  for  which  there  was  no 
demand  whatever.  I  believe  he  was  heartily  sick  of  the  work, 
never  reverting  to  it  again,  and  that  he  engraved  with  his  own 
hands  this  Moonlight  Series  afterwards,  as  a  new  experiment, 
entirely  unconnected  with  his  splendid  but  unfortunate  “Liber 
Studiorum.” 

And  for  some  strange  reason,  Turner  appears  never  to  have 
mentioned  the  experiment  to  anyone.  The  few  impressions 
which  found  their  way  into  one  or  two  contemporary  collec¬ 
tors’  hands  were  believed  by  them  to  have  been  stolen  from 
his  house  by  a  charwoman.  Even  Griffiths,  his  accredited 
agent,  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  this 
unfinished  but  supremely  beautiful  work,  the  mystery  no  less 
than  the  charm  of  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  of  profound 
interest  to  Turner  students. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Richter, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  G.  Rawlinson. 

Mr.  Rawlinson’s  standpoint  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  drawings  for  “  Liber  Studiorum  ’’  are  of  earlier 
date  than  those  for  the  “Sequels  to  Liber  Studiorum’’; 
Sir  Seymour  Haden  and  Sir  Frank  Short  support  that 
view. 

2.  The  failure  of  “Liber  Studiorum”  left  Turner  with  many 
unsaleable  prints  on  hand,  and  “he  was  heartily  sick  of 
the  work.” 
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3.  He  himself  later  engraved  the  “  Sequels  to  Liber  Studi¬ 
orum”  as  a  “new  experiment,  entirely  unconnected  with  .  .  . 
Liber  Studiorum.” 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  first  contention,  but 
this  terminus  post  quern  evidence  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is,  roughly:  has  Turner,  or  has  he  not,  continued 
to  work  on  the  unpublished  plates  of  the  “Liber”  after  1819, 
when  the  last  published  plates  were  issued? 

As  to  the  second  and  third  points,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  arguments  set  forth  at  length  in  the  article  in  question 
(The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly,  Yol.  IV,  No.  3).  I 
submit,  however,  that  no  claim  of  sustained  continuity  can 
be  made  for  the  series.  The  first  plates  of  it  appeared  in  1808, 
the  title-page  in  1811,  parts  were  issued  irregularly  till  1816; 
then,  after  a  gap  of  three  years,  the  last  plates  issued  were 
published.  In  view  of  this  considerable  lapse  of  time,  which 
spells  waning  and  reviving  interest,  and  in  the  absence  of  proof 
that  no  further  revival  was  contemplated  by  Turner  after 
1819,  one  may,  I  think,  assume  that  another  wave  of  interest, 
like  that  of  1819,  meant  progress  or  completion  to  many  un¬ 
published  plates  of  “Liber  Studiorum,”  though  it  did  not 
bring  publication,  and  that  this  same,  or  a  somewhat  later, 
revival  of  interest  in  actual  mezzo-tinting  brought  the  “Se¬ 
quels  to  Liber  Studiorum”  into  being.  The  contention  that 
no  further  work  was  done  after  1819,  on  the  plates  then  re¬ 
maining  unpublished  seems  to  me  rather  arbitrary  and 
unconvincing. 

Moreover  it  will  be  conceded,  I  believe,  that  if  an  artist 
were  thoroughly  “sick  of  the  work”  on  any  one  series,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  himself  would  undertake  the  taxing  task  of 
engraving,  and  wholly  or  partly  completing,  an  entire  series 
of  plates,  which  I  believe  I  may  call  similar  to  the  series 
abandoned  a  few  years  earlier. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  previous  statement,  and  must 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  as  to  the  plausibility  of  either 
argument. 


Emil  H.  Richter. 


NOTE  ON  A  PORTRAIT  ETCHING  BY 

REMBRANDT 


By  JOHN  CHARRINGTON 

Honorary  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Prints,  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 

Cambridge,  England. 


HERE  has  always  been  a  certain  amount 
of  doubt  about  the  name  of  the  subject 
of  Rembrandt’s  etching,  Bartsch  266.  [G, 

Da.  246.  — R.,  S.  266.  —  Cl.  263.  —  W., 
Du.  268.  —  Bl.  186.  —  M.  110.  —  H.  111.] 

Dr.  von  Bode  used  not  to  allow  that  the  etching  was 
a  portrait  of  Jan  Cornelis  Sylvius,  although  there  was  a 
tradition  to  that  effect.  But  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
there  is  an  impression  with  a  contemporary  manuscript 
inscription  which  seems  to  do  away  with  all  doubt  on 
the  subject.  I  send  you  a  photograph  of  it,  as  I  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  The  Print- 
Collectors’  Quarterly. 

The  date  as  given  by  Seidlitz,  Middleton,  and  by  Mr. 
Hind,  in  “ Rembrandt’s  Etchings”  is  1634.  Bartsch, 
Rovinski  and  Ch.  Blanc  read  it  1633.  I  was  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  this  morning  (May  12)  and  had  another  look  at 
the  etching.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  clear  impression, 
and  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  date.  It  is 
clearly  1633,  not  1634. 
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Rembrandt.  Jan  Cornelis  Sylvies 

From  an  impression,  of  the  First  State  of  the  plate,  with  an  inscription 
in  a  hand-writing  contemporary  with  Rembrandt 

In  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge 
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Master  Lcz.  Christ  entering  Jerusalem 

From  the  W.  B.  Scott,  H.  S.  Theobald,  and  Brayton  Ives  collections 

The  engraving  reproduced  above  is  one  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the  gift  of  Mrs.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  The  signature,  Lcz,  is  that  of  an  otherwise  anony¬ 
mous  upper  German  engraver  of  the  late  XVth  Century  (1465-1470)  whose 
work  shows  the  influence  of  Martin  Schongauer.  Two  other  engravings  only 
are  known  by  this  Master, —  The  Flight  into  Egypt  and  The  Temptation  of  Christ. 
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Your  old  Family  Daguerreotypes 


Also  old  faded  photographs,  tintypes,  miniatures, 
oil  paintings  and  other  family  portraits 

reproduced  privately  in 


for  gifts  to  your  relatives,  and  for  preservation 
in  case  of  loss,  damage,  or  fading  of  originals. 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT  :  From  a  Copley  Print  done 
from  an  old  faded  photograph  taken  in  1853 


Doubtless  every  reader  of  the  Print-Collector'' s  Quarterly  has  an  old 
picture  of  his  grandfather  or  other  ancestors,  of  which  other  members  of 
the  family  would  like  to  have  copies.  They  make  unique  gifts  to  rela¬ 
tives  for  weddings,  birthdays,  Christmas  and  other  occasions  of  family 
celebration.  (A  gay  feature  for  your  Thanksgiving  reunion  !) 

Even  if  not  for  gifts,  the  frequent  loss  of  originals  by  fire,  the  com¬ 
mon  injury  to  daguerreotypes  (which,  however,  we  can  usually  restore), 
and  the  fading  of  old  photographs,  make  it  desirable  to  have  them  pre¬ 
served  by  reproduction  in  the  permanent  form  of  The  Copley  Prints, 
—  for  twenty  years  a  hall-mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures.  Particulars 
and  prices  sent  on  request. 


New  and  complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  The  Copley  Prints 
and  our  two  neAv  series  of  The  Copley  Color  Prints  and  The  Cop¬ 
ley  Etchings  (practically  a  handbook  of  American  Art)  sent  for  25  cents 
(stamps).  This  charge  deducted  from  a  subsequent  purchase  of  the  Prints 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON,  72  Harcourt  St.,  BOSTON 

SALESROOM  :  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library 
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HILL  TOLERTON 

THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  ETCHINGS 

Both  Old  and  Modern 

FINE  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
ARTIST’S  DRAWINGS 

Autograph  Letters  —  Books  on  Art 

107  GRANT  AVENUE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


M.  M.  KELTON’S  SON 

MANUFACTURER  OF 
PLATE  PRINTING  PRESSES 


ETCHING  PRESSES 

OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
A  SPECIALTY 


187  Lafayette  Street 
New  York  City 


After  October  1 
76  So.  8th  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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BRENTANO’S 

Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street,  New  York 
PARIS  -  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  our  Foreign  Department  we  carry  a  large 
selection  of  interesting  ART  BOOKS.  We 
mention  amongst  others  : 

H.  Beraldi.  Les  graveurs  du  ige  siecle  Guide  de  l’amateur  d’estampes 
modernes.  10  vois.  very  handsome  half  morocco  binding.  $ 70.00 

E.  Benezit.  Dictionnaire  des  peintres,  sculpteurs,  dessinateurs  et  gra¬ 
veurs.  A  highly  useful  reference  book  for  the  collector.  Subscriptions 
taken  at  advantageous  prices.  So  far  issued  vols.  1  and  2. 

A.  Bovet.  Lettres  autographes  composant  la  collection  de  Mr.  A.  Bovet 
decntes  par  Etienne  Charavay.  2  vols.  fine  %  morocco  binding  $40.00. 
A  valuable  reference  book  for  the  collector  of  Autographs. 

Also  a  large  selection  of 

French  18th  Century  Books. 

Illustrated  Books  of  the  19th  Century  Artists  Daumier,  Gavarni, 
Editions  Romantiques.  etc. 

Special  lists  sent  upo?i  request. 


|W[ R.  Ernest  Dressel  North  invites  your  inspection  of  his 
1  y  1  specially  selected  stock  of  Choice,  Rare  and  Second¬ 
hand  books,  together  with  Autograph  Letters  and  MSS.  of 
noted  men  and  women. 


Mr.  North’s  annual  trip  to  Europe  keeps  his  stock  fresh 
and  up  to  date,  and  gives  him  accurate  knowledge  of  ruling 
values,  which  is  advantageous  to  his  clients. 

Mr.  North  makes  a  specialty  of  Americana,  Fine  Bind¬ 
ings,  First  Editions,  Choice  Sets  appropriately  bound,  and 
the  rarer  items  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Collector. 


Mr.  North  gives  personal  attention  to  visitors  to  his  shop, 
and  places  at  their  disposal  his  experience  and  knowledge. 


Ernest  Dressel  North 

4  EAST  39th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Prints 

At  the  By 
Museum  Mail 

Exhibition  of  the  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt  (1887).  S.  R. 

Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  the  Work  of  the  Women  Etchers  of  America 

$1.00  # 

>1.10 

(1887).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Albert  Diirer’s  Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Dry 

•50 

.60 

Points  (1888).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Etchings,  Dry  Points,  and  Mezzotints  of  Francis 

I  .OO 

I.  IO 

Seymour  Haden  (1896).  S.  R.  Koehler. 

Exhibition  of  Book-Plates  and  Super-Libros  (1898).  Chas. 

I. OO 

I.  IO 

Dexter  Allen. 

Exhibition  of  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  (1904).  Francis 

1.00 

1. 10 

Bullard. 

Exhibition  of  Early  Engraving  in  America:  December  12, 

1.00 

I.  IO 

1904-February  5,  1905. 

1 .00 

I.  IO 

In  boards  on  hand-made  paper. 

2.00 

2.  IO 

Exhibition  of  Whistler  Etchings. 

A/so 

Catalogue  of  the  Engraved  and  Lithographed  Work  of  John 

•15 

.20 

Cheney  and  Seth  Wells  Cheney  (1891).  S.  R.  Koehler.  2.50 

Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 

A  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Museum  may  be  had  on  application. 

2.65 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  ART 

‘T^alph  jddams  Cram 

The  papers  gathered  together  in  this  notable  volume  deal  in  one  form  or 
another  with  art  in  its  aspects  both  of  education  and  of  service.  Among 
the  subjects  are 

Art  as  an  Expression  of  Religion 

The  Place  of  Fine  Arts  in  Public  Education 

The  Significance  of  the  Gothic  Revival  in  American 
Architecture 

American  University  Architecture 

The  papers  all  embody  and  eloquently  exploit  that  view  of  the  relation 
of  mediaeval  ideals  to  modern  life  which  has  made  the  author  the  most 
brilliant  exponent  of  Gothic  architecture  in  America. 

$1.50  net.  Postpaid. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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ROBERT  FROST’S  POEMS 

“An  authentic  original  voice  in  literature.”  —  Edward  Garnett  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

NORTH  OF  BOSTON  A  BOY’S  WILL 

3d  printing.  $1.25  net  2nd  printing  75  cents  net. 

G.  H.  PERRIS’S 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1914  IN  FRANCE 
AND  BELGIUM 

h  or  those  who  are  tired  of  sensational  or  even  heroic  stories  but  want  to  know 
]£St  v  ^  ,iaPpe»ed,  and  why,  and  how.  By  the  special  correspondent  London 
Daily  Chronicle.  With  30  maps  and  plans.  #1.50  net. 

By  far  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  account  we  have  yet  had  of  the  war  on 
the  western  front.  Most  vivid  and  well-informed.” — London  Correspondence 
to  the  Boston  Transcript. 

CARL  R.  FISH’S 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY 

From  Franklin  and  Adams  to  Olney  and  Hay  our  diplomacy  is  treated  not  as 
a  senes  of  episodes,  but  as  a  continuous  development.  By  the  Professor  of 
History ,  University  of  Wisconsin.  $1.75  net. 

ST.  JOHN  ERVINE  JANE  CLEGG 

A  play  in  three  acts  by  the  author  of  >lAlice  and  a  Family “  The  Magnani¬ 
mous  Lover  f  etc.  80  cents  net. 

“  One  of  the  best  of  modern  plays.”  — Manchester  Guardian. 

BARRETT  H.  CLARK’S 
BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA 
OF  TO-DAY 

A  companion  volume  to  the  author’s  “The  Continental  Drama  of  To-day.” 
It  contains  suggestions,  biographies  and  bibliographies,  together  with  historical 
sketches  for  use  in  connection  with  the  important  plays  of  some  thirty  drama¬ 
tists.  $1.60  net. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

34  W.  33D  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  UNPOPULAR  REVIEW 
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By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  Jr. 

Acting  Editor  of  Art  in  America 

HOMER  MARTIN 

POET  IN  LANDSCAPE 

Crown  octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure. 

Limited  edition  of  250  copies  printed  from  type  on  Dutch  handmade  paper. 

In  a  box .  $12.50  net. 


“Will  prove  invaluable  to  students  and  lovers  of  art.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  of  serious,  elevated,  and  scholarly,  yet  human,  works  of  which  we 
are  in  particular  need  and  which  we  so  seldom  get.” — N.Y. Evening  Post. 

“  It  is  luxuriously  made.  Should  serve  to  revive  interest  in  a  man 
whose  personality  was  memorable  and  through  whose  work  there  runs 
a  broad  streak  of  pure  genius.”  —  New  York  Tribune. 

“A  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  intelligent  piece  of  criticism,  and 
throws  a  great  deal  of  interesting  light  upon  the  character,  the  aims, 
and  the  personality  of  the  painter.”  —Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  volume  has  a  double  merit.  It  is  a  story  of  real  life.  But  the 
interest  in  the  book  as  a  biography  yields  to  that  in  it  as  a  criticism.” 

—  The  Outlook. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Important  New  Kennerley  Books 


WAR  LETTERS  FROM  THE 
LIVING  DEAD  MAN 

Further  Communications  From  “  X”  Written  Down 

By  ELSA  BARKER  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  net. 

The  Letters  From  a  Living  Dead  Man,  beyond  its  large 
sale,  achieved  a  distinction  unique  in  occult  literature,  being 
pronounced  a  wonderful  book  alike  by  believers  and  by  disbe¬ 
lievers  in  its  “spiritistic”  authorship.  These  new  letters  seem  to 
justify  the  promise  of  “  X”  :  “  When  1  tell  you  the  story 
of  this  war  as  seen  from  ‘  the  other  side  ’  you  will 
know  more  than  all  the  Chancelleries  of  the  Nations.” 

Marvellous  in  their  portrayal  of  influences  and  personalities 
(human  and  “  astral  ”)  involved  in  the  warfare  and  deeply  mov¬ 
ing  in  their  tenderness,  their  prophetic  utterances  regarding  the 
race  development  that  must  follow  as  fruition  after  such  plowing 
and  fertilizing  of  the  world  soil  are  clear  visioned  and  nobly 
inspiring. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

A  Critical  Study 

By  CYRIL  FALLS 

8vo.  Cloth.  $ 2.50  net. 

A  keenly  discriminating  and 
highly  appreciative  analysis  of  all 
the  writings  of  this  great  and  ver¬ 
satile  author  together  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  biographical  sketch  and 
chapters  upon  Mr.  Kipling’s  style 
and  his  imperialism. 

A  t  all  Bookstores 

MITCHELL  KENNERLEY flrU  Publisher,  NEW  YORK 


ADVENTURES 
AMONG  BIRDS 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON 

Author  0/  *'  Green  Mansions,'"  etc 
8 vo.  Cloth.  $2  30  net. 

The  English  Review  says  of 
Mr.  Hudson:  “  He  writes  books 
that  for  breadth  and  delicacy,  for 
wildness  and  tenderness,  for 
breathing,  flashing,  pulsating  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  infinitely  great 
and  the  infinitely  little  in  Nature 
are  unrivalled.” 
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A  HANDBOOK  OF  GASTRONOMY 

By  Jean  Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin 

Every  lover  of  good  food  and  witty  anecdote  should  own  this  famous  work, 
which  seems  almost  to  have  been  predestined  for  rare  editions,  so  entirely  is  it 
by  its  style  and  nature  a  book  after  the  collector’s  heart.  Special  Limited  Edi¬ 
tion  of  375  copies.  Illustrated  $7-50  net. 

DR.  HOLMES’S  BOSTON 

Edited  by  CAROLINE  TlCKNOR 

This  compilation  of  the  many  passages  in  Dr.  Holmes’  works  referring  to 
his  home  city  furnishes  an  almost  consecutive  story  of  nineteenth  century 
Boston,  and  in  addition  is  a  revelation  of  Dr.  Holmes  himself.  30  full-page 
illustrations.  Limited  Edition  of  750  copies  for  sale.  $6.00  net. 

VAN  nVPIih  HIS  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS 
V /AiN  LJ  I  AND  HIS  ICONOGRAPHY 

By  Arthur  M.  Hind 

An  authoritative  and  complete  account  of  Van  Dyck’s  work  in  the  field 
of  etching  and  engraving.  With  reproductions  of  all  of  Van  Dyck' s  etchings. 
Limited  Edition  of  400  copies  for  sale.  #5.00  net. 

MONTAIGNE’S  ESSAY  ON 
FRIENDSHIP 

Translated  by  LOUIS  HOW 

In  Mr.  How’s  skillful  and  quaintly  flavored  translation  of  this  famous  essay 
commemorating  Montaigne's  friend  and  companion,  Estienne  de  la  Boetie, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  original  is  kept  with  extraordinary  fidelity. 

Riverside  Press  Edition  limited  to  400  copies  for  sale  $4.00  ?iet. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

The  History,  Technique,  and  Appreciation  of  Music, 
together  with  Lives  of  the  Great  Composers 

By  Arthur  Elson 

This  work  treats  of  the  evolution  and  history  of  music  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  present;  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  composers;  the  various 
musical  forms  and  their  analysis;  the  instruments  and  their  use;  and  a  number 
of  special  topics  Illustrated.  #3.50  net. 

THE  QUIET  HOUR 

Edited  by  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

Editor  of  the  Print-Collector' s  Quarterly 

Poems  of  reflection  and  tranquillity  skillfully  chosen  from  Stevenson  and 
other  well-loved  writers.  8  Portrait  Illustrations.  Board  bitiding,  75  cents 
net.  Limp  leather,  $1.25  net. 

BOSTON  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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THE  DRAWINGS  OF 

CLAUDE 


with  an  Essay  by 


ROGER  E.  FRY 


and  notes  on  the  Drawings  reproduced . 

A  MONOGRAPH  CONTAINING 
FOUR  COLLOTYPE  FACSIMILES 

AND 

SIXTEEN  EULL-PAGE  PLATES. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  NET. 

Published  by 

The  Burlington  Magazine,  Ltd., 

London  :  17  Old  Burlington  Street. 
New  York:  15-17  East  40th  Street. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  ART  BOOKS 

MODERN  PAINTING 

ITS  TENDENCY  AND  MEANING 

By  WILLARD  HUNTINGTON  WRIGHT 

A  uthor  of  “  What  Nietzsche  Taught ,”  etc. 

With  Four  Subjects  in  Color  and  Twenty -four  Reproductions. 

8vo.  Cloth ,  $j.oo  net. 

A  complete  and  comprehensive  history  of  modern  painting  from  Delacroix, 
Courbet,  Turner  and  Daumier  to  date.  This  book  organizes  the  tendencies  in 
painting  during  the  last  forty  years,  shows  how  each  of  the  movements  depends 
on  the  other  and  has  grown  out  of  the  other,  analyzes  sympathetically  the 
theories  which  have  given  birth  to  the  new  schools,  discusses  the  solidity  of 
these  theories  and  points  out  their  importance,  shows  the  points  of  divergence 
between  modern  art  and  that  of  the  older  schools,  reviews  the  actual  accom¬ 
plishments  of  modern  art,  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  its  meaning  and  aim,  in¬ 
dicates  all  the  influences  which  entered  into  it,  and  explains  the  causes  under¬ 
lying  it.  In  short,  “Modern  Painting”  gives — for  the  first  time  in  any  lan¬ 
guage —  a  clear,  compact  review  of  all  the  important  activities  of  modern  art  in 
an  explanatory,  critical  manner,  so  that  the  reader  has  an  authentic  and  con¬ 
cise  history  of  modern  painting  which  elucidates  the  aims,  psychology,  accom¬ 
plishments  and  relative  importance  of  all  those  art  schools  which  began  with 
Delacroix  and  ended  only  with  the  war. 

WHAT  PICTURES  TO  SEE 
IN  AMERICA 

By  LORINDA  M.  BRYANT 

Author  of  ‘ 1  Pictures  and  Their  Painters ,”  “What  Pictures  to  See  in 
Europe etc.  Over  200  Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

In  order  to  see  art  museums  properly  in  the  short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  tourist  a  careful  guide  must  be  had  to  save  time  and  strength.  Mrs. 
Bryant  in  the  present  book  visits  the  various  galleries  of  America  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco  and  points  out  the  masterpieces  of  famous  artists.  She  throws 
many  side-lights  on  the  pictures  and  their  painters,  in  descriptions,  anecdotes 
and  historic  facts  that  make  the  book  delightful  reading  to  the  traveler  or  the 
stay-at-home. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  new'vor^ 
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THE  WORLD’S  ART,  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE,  DECORATIONS 

—  these  are  the  matters  you  will  find 
treated  in  great  variety  in 

^he 

International 

Studio 

FOR  OVER  18  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  ART 
MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

Its  average  of  over  100  illustrations  per 
!  issue  in  half-tone,  tint,  and  full  color, 
reproducing  works  of  art  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  has  given  the  “Studio”  a  rep¬ 
utation  as  the  “most  beautiful  magazine 
printed 

50  Cents  a  Copy  —  $5.00  a  Year 
Trial  Subscription  of  3  Months  $1.00 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 
CUYLER  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 
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EVERY  BOOK  READER 

Should  have  THE  DIAL,  “the  leading  literary 
journal  of  America. ”  It  affords  an  authori¬ 
tative,  impartial,  and  agreeable  guide  to  the 
new  books,  indispensable  to  anyone  who  takes 
a  serious  interest  in  literature. 


Published  Fortnightly  (every  other  Thursday)  at  $2  a  year, 

or  1 0  cents  a  copy 


“  I  do  not  know  of  any  similar 
paper  in  this  country  which  has 
maintained  a  higher  ideal  or  fol¬ 
lowed  a  more  consistent  practice 
in  independent  criticism.” 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

‘‘Unbiased,  good  humored,  and 
sensible.” 

Barrett  Wendell, 

“  Literary  History  of  America.” 


“Faithful  to  the  best  literary 
traditions.” 

John  Burroughs. 

“  Sane,  wise,  truthful,  honest, 
hopeful,  and  kindly.’ 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

“The  best  critical  literary  jour¬ 
nal.” 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


In  the  pages  of  THE  DIAL  the  new  books  are  dealt  with 
upon  their  merits,  without  fear  or  favor,  by  able  and  com¬ 
petent  critics,  most  of  them  specialists  of  recognized  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  signatures  of  these  writers,  appended  to  their 
work,  are  a  guarantee  of  authority  and  responsibility.  To 
cover  the  field  of  current  literature  with  dignity,  intelligence, 
authority,  and  honesty,  has  been  the  unswerving  aim  of 
THE  DIAL  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  its  existence ; 
that  it  has  succeeded  in  this  endeavor  beyond  any  other 
journal  of  its  class  is  generally  conceded. 


A  three  months’  trial  subscription  (6  issues )  will  be  sent  to  any  reader 
of  “  The  Print-Collector ’ s  Quarterly”  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  DIAL,  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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“  I  shall  be  particularly  interested  in  the  number  con¬ 
taining  the  ‘Count  Fortsas  Hoax’  as  I  consider  that  one 
of  the  most  amusing  events  in  the  annals  of  book  collect¬ 
ing.” —  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Brooks. 

“  Always  ‘  The  Miscellany’  is  delightful  and  refreshing. 
.  .  .  Anything  I  can  say  for  it  is  too  little.”  —  Mr.  J.  T.  Fred¬ 
erick Editor  “  The  Midland .” 

“The  format  of  ‘  The  Miscellany’  is  a  thing  of  rare 
beauty.”  —  Mr.  Julian  Park. 

THE  MISCELLANY 

Edited  by  H.  A.  FOWLER 

A  quarterly  publication  devoted  to  literature  and 
book  lore.  The  October  issue  will  present  an  account 
of  the  Fortsas  Library  hoax:  the  rare  catalogue  of  the 
library  being  reprinted  in  connection  with  it. 

Later  issues  will  present  articles  on  ancient  paper¬ 
making  and  ancient  typefounding,  among  other  feat¬ 
ures  of  interest.  A  department  in  each  issue  acts  as 
official  journal  for  The  American  Bookplate  Society. 

Subscription  :  one  dollar  per  year.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  direct  or  through  any  bookseller. 

THE  MISCELLANY 

17  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  U.S.  A. 
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Art  &  Progress 


A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 
Edited  by  Leila  Mechlin 


Contributing  Editors : 


Mrs.  Herbert  Adams 
Ralph  Adams  Cram 
A.  E.  Gallatin 
Birge  Harrison 


Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
Duncan  Phillips 
)ohn  C.  Van  Dyke 
Frank  Weitenkampf 


Price  $2.  50  a  Year.  Single  Copies  2.5c. 

The  American  Art 
Annual 

A  Comprehensive  Directory  of  Art 
Edited  by  Florence  N.  Levy 

VOLUME  XI  Just  Published 


An  illustrated  record  of  the  Year’s  Art.  Title,  size,  buyer 
and  price  of  4, 1  92  pictures  sold  at  auction  during  1  91  2-14. 
Reports  ot  733  Art  Museums,  Societies  and  Schools.  Bib¬ 
liography  of  American  Art  and  American  Artists,  etc. 

Cloth,  8vo.  95  Illustrations.  544  Pages  of  Text.  Price  $5. 


Published  by 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 
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^  BOOKS  —  PRINTS  ^ 

^  AUTOGRAPHS  -  ART  SCHOOLS  ^ 

OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS 

TO%T%AirS 

Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and 

Catalogued. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  2bb  Murray  H ill 

Catalogue  of  Uncommon  Books  on  American  History 

CATALOGUE  OF  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 

C.  Gerhardt  &  Co.,  120  E.  59th  St.,  New  York 

AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL 

FLORENCE  N.  LEVY,  EDITOR 

An  illustrated  record  of  art  in  the  United  States. 

Prices  of  Paintings.  ' 

Reports  of  949  Museums,  Societies  and  Schools. 

VOL.  XI.  Cloth,  8vo  ■  562  pages;  95  illustrations.  $5  net. 

Sample  pages  on  request 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS,  215  W.  57  St.,  NEW  YORK 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR'S  BOOKLETS 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

A  collection  of  six  studies  with  many  illustrations.  The  titles  are  as  follows : 
JEAN- FRANCOIS  MILLET,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  CH A R LES-FR A N- 
90IS  DAUBIGNY,  Painter  and  Etcher,  by  Robert  J.Wickenden;  "  LF.  PERE 
COROT,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  CHARLES  JACQUE,  by  Robert  ].  Wicken- 
den;  '‘THE  MEN  OF  1830/'  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden,  MAXI  ME  LALANNE. 
by  W.  Aspenwall  Bradley. 

Bound  in  paper  covers.  Each  20  cents  net.  The  set  of  six,  $1.00  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

i  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 

Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Nowin  its  thirteenth  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’ and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and 
coming  weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates 
of  duration  in  New  York.  Those  in  other 
American  cities  under  head  of  letters  from 
said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales 

in  both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  re¬ 
corded,  with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc,, 
and  also  the  first  announcement  of  same 
in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris,  London  and 
Milan,  written  by  best  informed  authorities 
on  the  art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios, 
Galleries  and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional 
authoritative  letters  from  other  European 
art  centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A  YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50;  Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA  S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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